Desire and Power in Socrates: 


The Argument of Gorgias 466A-468E 
that Orators and Tyrants Have No 
Power in the City 


Terry Penner 


Tyranny is in many things happy—especially in its being possible for 
it to do and say what it wishes. Sophocles, Antigone 506 


Why do we mortals toil, as we have to, at all the other sciences, and 
search into them; but have no enthusiasm for paying for, and learning 
to the full, Persuasion, the sole tyrant of humans, so that one might 
persuade [people to do] whatever one wishes, and also succeed. 


1 
Euripides, Hecuba, 814-819 


In Plato’s Gorgias, we see how great an impression Gorgias’ oratory 
made on many in late fifth-century Greece. Both Polus and Callicles see 
in Gorgias’ science of persuasion a means to achieving political and 


1 Ihave given painfully literal translations here so that the Greekless reader may be 
aware of the occurrence of the Greek equivalents to ‘tyranny’, ‘happy’, ‘wish’, 
‘sciences’ (pa@ńpata), ‘tyrant’, ‘wish’ and ‘succeed’. More literary flow will be 
found in the translations of Wyckoff and Arrowsmith in the Grene-Lattumore series 
of translations. But none of the words just cited will be found there. 
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personal goals, giving to the orator a power akin to that of a tyrant. Here, 
it seems, is a way to persuade people on any subject whatever, and 
without the need to become, oneself, a master of the subject matter in 
question (456B1-C7). Of course, as the old man Gorgias concedes 
(456C7-457C3), such a power can lend itself to abuse in the hands of the 
unscrupulous—just as tyrants can act unscrupulously. Indeed Socrates’ 
refutation of Gorgias in the first part of the dialogue (457E1-3, 458E3- 
461B2) precisely exploits this possibility of unscrupulous abuse of one’s 
rhetorical skills.2 To Polus and Callicles, however, such refutations are 
quite beside the point. The question before them is rhetoric’s power; and 
it is quite irrelevant to that question that such power may be used 
unscrupulously (461B3-C4, 482C4-E2). The question of scruple is en- 
tirely separate from the question of power. Let no one question the 
power of the orator or the tyrant. 

But in Part II of the Gorgias (461Bff, esp. 466A-468E), Socrates does 
precisely question the power of the orators and tyrants Polus and 
Callicles so admire. Indeed, Socrates maintains that these orators and 
tyrants have the least power of any in the city. 

How can Socrates make such an extraordinary claim? Surely Polus is 
right that orators and tyrants can ‘kill whomever they wish, and deprive 
of possessions, and banish from the city, whomever it seems [best] to 
them [to do this to]’ (466B11-C2, with C9-D3, E1-2, 468B4-C7)? 

Just to be clear on the task Socrates sets himself in the Gorgias, let us 
take one of these very examples and look at Polus’ probable line of 
thought here. It will surely go something like this: 


(1) Power is the ability to do what you want. 
So suppose that 


(2) the tyrant wants to have his chief minister killed, 


2 Ihave discussed—and defended—this doubtful-looking refutation in my ‘Socrates 
on the Impossibility of Belief-Relative Sciences’ (SBRS), in John J. Cleary (Ed.), 
Proceedings of the Boston Area Colloquium on Ancient Philosophy, Volume III (Boston, 
1988), 263-325, esp. 289-302. 
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and in addition that 
(3) the tyrant has the ability to have his chief minister killed. 
Then it looks as if 


(4) the action that (2) says the tyrant wants to do is the very action 
that (3) says the tyrant has the ability to do. 


But then we have, for this particular example, that 
(5) the tyrant has the ability to do what he wants. 
Thus, for this action at any rate, we get from (5) and (1), that 
(6) the tyrant has power. 
This is the argument that Socrates must meet. 


In what follows, I shall argue that Socrates gives in the Gorgias an 
entirely successful refutation of this argument. He gives this refutation 
two different formulations, in one of which it is made to depend upon 
the breathtaking premiss that power is a good thing for its possessor, in 
the other of which it is made to depend upon a second astonishing 
premiss—that if, in doing a certain action, you ‘did what you wanted’ 
(say, robbed the bank, or got some money) but ‘what you wanted’ 
(robbing the bank, the money) turned out badly for you, then you did 
not after all want to do the action in question. 

In either case, the refutation may at first glance seem to have suc- 
ceeded by the simple device of redefining the key terms of the argument: 
‘power’ in the first formulation, ‘want’ in the second. And that will seem 
to make the argument pointless. For to show that the little argument 
above fails if you use special senses of ‘power’ and ‘want’ is not at all to 
show that in the ordinary senses of those words, the argument fails. And 
so long as the argument holds when we are using the ordinary senses 
of the words ‘power’ and ‘want’, the claim that orators and tyrants have 
power will remain; and any counter-argument Socrates presents that 
involves special senses of the words will, if taken to contradict the 
argument, be a fraud. 

I shall argue that, on the contrary, Socrates’ counter-argument does 
not involve any redefinition of such terms as ‘power’ and ‘want’. Rather, what 
is involved is a more profound analysis of what desire, or wanting, is. 
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This analysis will do much not only for our understanding of the 
thought of Socrates,’ but also for our understanding of the notion of 
wanting to do something. It will justify the two bizarre premisses noted 
three paragraphs back. It will show us how to defeat the little argument 
above from (2) to (6)—by showing us how to challenge the premiss (4) 
about the identity of the action one wants to do. It will justify the 
phoney-looking Socratic distinction between doing what you wish (will, 
want, desire), and doing what merely seems best.* It will show how the 
paradoxical claim that rhetoric is not a science, but a mere ‘routine of 
flattery’ is identical, at bottom, with the paradox that orators and tyrants 
have the least power of any in the city; and so it will emerge that the 
Socratic thesis that underlies both paradoxical claims is really this: 
knowledge (or science) is, quite literally, power. And finally, it will show 
us, in Socrates, an interpretation of ‘All desire is for the good’ which is 
strikingly at variance with the way in which it is usually understood—as 
‘All desire is for the apparent good’. Socrates, I shall show, holds rather 
that all desire is for the real good. 

It will be clear from the above that the question of the power of orators 
and tyrants raises an extraordinary number of central (and intercon- 
nected) philosophical issues—about desire for good, about the rele- 


3 [shall simply assume here, what many have assumed and argued for, that the views 
of the historical Socrates are represented, near enough, by the views of the character 
Socrates in the early dialogues of Plato; while views expressed by the character 
Socrates in the middle and late dialogues cannot be assumed to belong to the 
historical Socrates. The Socratic dialogues include Lesser Hippias, Charmides, Laches, 
Protagoras, Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Ion; also Gorgias (give or take a few Pythago- 
rean elements, including the myth), Meno (minus the Pythagorean-inspired pas- 
sages on recollection and hypothesis); also the Lysis, Euthydemus, Menexenus, Greater 
Hippias, and book I of the Republic. In general, when 1 attribute a view to Socrates, 
that can be interpreted as equivalent to attributing a view to the character Socrates 
in the early dialogues. (For a brief defence of this sort of account of Socrates, see my 
‘Socrates and the Early Dialogues’, in a forthcoming collection of articles on Plato, 
edited by Richard Kraut, for Cambridge University Press.) 

A crucial place where Socrates differs from both Plato and Aristotle is over the 
nature of desire: for Socrates, all desire is desire for good, while for Plato some 
desires are ‘blind desires’. See below, nn. 5, 6, 26. 


4 This is parallel to the equally suspicious-looking Platonic distinction between true 
and false anticipatory pleasures at Philebus 36A-41A. For this parallel and other 
parallels within the Socratic dialogues, see SBRS. 
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vance of belief as well as desire to the question of power, about the 
identity of actions, and so forth. This, together with Socrates’ rather 
unusual ways of using expressions like ‘wish’, ‘not a science’, and so 
forth, make it inevitable that a wide range of issues must be aired if we 
are to get at what he is saying. Some of these issues—most importantly 
that of the identity of actions—can only be briefly aired, if I am to keep 
this article from growing too long. Such issues I will deal with in more 
detail elsewhere.” 

One more preliminary remark: Throughout this paper, the notion of 
desire (wishing, willing, wanting) will have to do almost exclusively 
with those desires involved in the explanation of actions. This concern 
with action will have a terminological consequence: though I shall often 
use the word ‘wish’ for the Greek Bow ecou (wish, want, or desire), the 
notion of wishing will mostly be restricted to desires which either are or 
become desires to do some particular thing (to do this rather than that).° It 
will have nothing to do with any of the following: 


5 The original version of this paper was twice as long, including long discussions 
both of the identity of actions and of desire as for the real good, not the apparent 
good. Understandably perhaps, I could not find a publisher for this longer version 
of the paper. I hope some of that material will appear later in a book tentatively 
entitled The Desire for Good. 


6 BovAec@at in Aristotle is rational desire: desire for what is thought by the agent to 
be most advantageous to him or her. And it is explicitly contrasted with the 
irrational desires of anger and appetite, corresponding to Plato's three parts of the 
soul, the rational, the spirited, and the appetitive. (See my ‘Thought and Desire in 
Plato,’ in G. Vlastos, ed., Plato [New York 1971] and, for a fuller account, my ‘Plato 
and Davidson: Parts of the Soul and Weakness of Will’, in David Copp, ed., Canadian 
Philosophers: Celebrating Twenty Years of the Canadian Journal of Philosophy, (Calgary, 
AB: University of Calgary Press 1990] 35-74.) For Socrates, by contrast, there are no 
brute irrational desires of the sort Plato and Aristotle believed in (0 poç, em@vpia). 
Thus in Plato and Aristotle, Bob Aeo8a1 should be translated ‘wish’ (= rationally desire) 
and treated as distinct from ‘want or ‘desire’ which should be used for the genus 
including not only wish but also irrational desires such as anger and appetite. In 
Socrates, by contrast, ‘wish’ may be used interchangeably with ‘want’ and ‘desire’. 
I originally entitled this paper ‘Power and Rational Wish in Socrates’. But since 
Socrates makes no distinction between ‘wishing’ and ‘wanting’ or ‘desiring’, Ispeak 
in the title not of ‘rational wish’ but simply of ‘desire’. 

When we get further into this paper, it will become apparent that there is another 
reason tempting us to distinguish ‘wish’ from ‘want’ and ‘desire’. For we shall find 
that Socrates thinks we only wish to do something if the result of that action turns 
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(a) idle wishes (wishes to do something where the agent believes 
the actions in question are quite impossible to carry out, as in: 
‘I wish I could be on the moon for the next five minutes’); 


(b) conditional would-like-to’s, (as in ‘I’d like to take you to the ball 
game, but I just have too much work to do’); or 


(c) generalized desires (such as ‘I want to have a child [some day]’, 
or ‘I want [eventually] to find the right person for the job’, or 
‘Whatever happens [in the future], I want you to get the best out 
of life’). 


As for (a), Aristotle notices the notion of idle wishing as one form of 
wishing (while denying, in effect, that it can be a desire to do something: 
cf Nicomachean Ethics 1111b18-26); and that notion is common amongst 
English speakers. (b) and (c) are also commonly treated as involving 
desires. Nevertheless, those notions are being expressly excluded here 
since they have no direct connection with doing something. There are only 
two forms of wish, will, want, or desire to be considered here: first, what 
I shall call executive desires—desires which will lead directly to, or cause, 
particular actions, provided that nothing interferes;’ and, second, gen- 
eralized desires for whatever may be best in the particular situation one is 
in? The connection between executive desires and generalized desires 


out well for us. This may certainly tempt us to treat ‘wish’ as different trom ‘want’ 
or ‘desire’. (Cf. the example of Rousseau’s general will at the end of §6 below.) But 
I shall show that Socrates would have made the same argument about ‘want’ or 
‘desire’ as he does about ‘wish’. Thus no special sense of any of these words should 
be hypothesized. [See now also n. 45 below.] 


7 The notion of an executive desire is quite close to Aristotle’s notion of tpoaipecic 
and to Aquinas’ notion of intentio. For more on the notion of executive desire, see 
my ‘Plato and Davidson’ as well as nn. 8-9 below. For ‘provided that nothing 
interferes’, see, for example, Aristotle, Metaphysics IX 5, 1048a16f.with 7, 1049a9, de 
Motu Animalium VII 701a16. 


8 The difference between this sort of generalized desire and those excluded in (c) 
above is that in this case, the desire is specifically addressed to the particular 
situation one is in, so that identification of the action which is in fact best in that 
particular situation will lead ‘straightway’ (as Aristotle would put it) to action. This 
feature is absent in the examples in (c): cf ‘some day’, ‘eventually’, ‘whatever 
happens’. In each of these cases, the generalized desire does not address itself to (or 
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for good in the particular situation one is in is this: When one substitutes 
into 


(G) the desire for whatever may be best in this particular situation 
the belief that 

(B) what is best in this particular situation is this action here, 
we get 

(E) the executive desire to do this action here. 


The generalized desire (G) becomes the executive desire (E) as a result of 
the substitution.’ That is, (G) does have a direct connection with doing 
this particular action here in a way that (a), (b), and (c) do not. 

This exclusive concern with desires that are directly connected with 
action should be no surprise: the theme of the argument about power is 
the ability to do what you want. 

Now on to the argument in the Gorgias. 


Part I: First Formulation of Socrates’ Argument 
466A4-467A10 


1. A first formulation of the argument against the power of orators and tyrants 
(466A4-467A10): How that formulation appears to involve a stipulative redefi- 
nition of power as a good thing for its possessor. 


at least is not restricted to) this particular situation immediately before one. Rather 
it envisages a range of possible future situations. One may need to wait for a later 
situation for one to think these desires realizable by something one does ‘straight- 
way’. The significance of ‘generalized desires for whatever is best in the actual 
situation one is in’ —by contrast with these others—is that, as soon as one establishes 
that some particular action is the best thing to do in this particular situation, such 
desires more or less automatically produce desires to do some particular thing here 
and now; and the latter desires ‘straightway’ produce an action. 


9 (G) and (B) correspond to the premisses of Aristotle’s practical syllogism, and (E) 
is the (executive) desire which results in action ‘straightway’ provided nothing 
interferes. See my ‘Plato and Davidson’. 
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The first formulation of Socrates’ argument against the power of orators 
and tyrants looks hopelessly weak. Socrates starts off apparently impos- 
ing an a priori restriction on his argument, namely, that (466B7-8) 


(7) Power is a good thing for its possessor. 
One’s first reaction here is something like this: 


We all know that power may sometimes fail to be a good thing 
for its possessor. Caligula, Hitler, Howard Hughes, Alexander 
the Great, Boris Godunov, Creon in Sophocles’ Antigone, and Al 
Pacino in The Godfather, Part II all had great power, but all came 
to sad ends. So what is Socrates doing here? He must be trying 
to re-define power, since he is plainly not going to win the 
argument that orators and tyrants have no power on any ordi- 
nary understanding of the word ‘power’. 


But to see whether Socrates really is winning his argument by the simple 
device of re-defining a key term in the argument, we must first get clear 
on just how the argument is formulated. 

On the understanding of power enshrined in (7), together with the 
apparently gratuitous premiss (466E13-467A6) that 


(8) orators and tyrants are unintelligent, 
Socrates can get, via the premiss (466E9-11, 467A4-6) that 


(9) to do what seems best without intelligence is to get what is bad 
for one, 


the conclusion (467A2-6, 8-9) that 


(10) orators and tyrants have no power.” 


10 Ananonymous referee objected to me that Socrates nowhere says that orators and 
tyrants have no power, just that they have the least of anyone in the city. But the 
first of the cited texts that I give in justification for (10) says that orators and tyrants 
‘get nothing good’ by their actions. Given the premiss (7), that power is a good thing 
for its possessor, it is clear that Socrates does indeed intend the stronger thesis that 
I attribute to him. At least as far as this example is concerned, Socrates is saying 
orators and tyrants have no power. That is why their power is the least in the city. 
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But the whole thing seems a cheat. First of all, as we have said, the 
word ‘power in (7) seems to be used in a non-standard sense, allowing 
the conclusion (10) to follow only in that special sense of the word 
‘power’. Second, the premiss (8), that orators and tyrants are unintelli- 
gent, seems so unsupported a generalization as to appear more a slur 
than anything else. It is perfectly true that there will be many unintelli- 
gent people amongst orators and tyrants; but the same is true of doctors, 
lawyers, farmers, and professors of philosophy. Why is Socrates picking 
on orators and tyrants?" Surely there can be, amongst orators and 
tyrants, some who are intelligent? Certainly mere possession of a mon- 
archy can’t make one be unintelligent: witness the philosopher kings 
whom Plato imagines in the Republic, and whom he apparently hoped 
to find in Dionysius II. Third, it is not clear that (9) should be granted— 
that to do what seems best without intelligence is to get what is bad for 
one. Even if it is generally true that to have great power without intelli- 
gence is bad for one, could it not happen that someone without intelli- 
gence just stumbles on good fortune, in spite of their lack of intelligence? 
In that case, (9) would not be true, and the above argument would fail. 

This last objection can, I believe, be decisively responded to. But I will 
not have the space to do so here. (But see n. 18 below.) Instead, it will be 
more convenient for me simply to grant the objection, and have the 
premiss (9) and the conclusion (10) understood as the weaker forms: 


(9*) to have great power without intelligence (and so to do whatever 
seems best to one without intelligence) is generally to get what 
is bad for one, 


and 


11 An anonymous referee objected to me that ‘the question of why Socrates ıs “picking 
on” orators and tyrants as opposed to “‘doctors...professors of philosophy” shows 
insensitivity to the political context of the wider discussion’. 1 would not deny that 
there are purposes for which one will have to take into account ‘the political context 
of the wider discussion’. But I fail to see the relevance of this comment to what I am 
doing here. Here we have an argument that depends upon the premiss that orators 
and tyrants are, as a group, unintelligent. Are we not supposed to point out that, 
as it stands, this premiss looks totally unacceptable? And that without further 
explanation it 1s open to the charge of ‘picking on’ orators and tyrants? If we don’t 
press such objections on Socrates, will we ever see whether there 1s anything more 
to his position than simply intense dislike for orators and tyrants? 
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(10*) orators and tyrants generally have no power, 


respectively. On that understanding, we are still attributing to Socrates 
a sufficiently amazing position: that, luck, aside, orators and tyrants 
have no power. And our objections reduce to just the two: that ‘power’ 
is being used in some special sense, and that the intelligence of orators 
and tyrants is being unfairly and unjustifiably slurred. I begin by dis- 
arming the latter criticism. 


2. How the premiss that orators are unintelligent is really just the 
claim that rhetoric is not a science. 


On the question of Socrates’ apparent slur on the intelligence of orators 
and tyrants, we can quickly ascertain that the premiss (8) is not in fact 
in any way a slur. We see this if we attend carefully to how the premiss 
is introduced (466E13-467A): 


‘Then won't you refute me and prove that orators have intelligence 
(vodg) and that rhetoric is an art (té xvn) and not a form of flattery?’ 


As I read this sentence, the ‘and’ in ‘that orators have intelligence and 
that rhetoric is an art...’ is epexegetic: it is equivalent to ‘that is’. In other 
words, the premiss (8), at least the part that says that orators are unintel- 
ligent, is being said to be equivalent to earlier material in the Gorgias 
according to which 


(8*) rhetoric is not an art (a science).'” 


(8*) itself may seem to be merely a slur. But, as I have argued in my SBRS, 
and shall argue independently here, it is no mere slur, but involves a 
Socratic argument which is itself based on Gorgias’ own conception of 
rhetoric. 

But then how does (8*) go into the argument, in place of (8), in such 
a way as to make the argument at all plausible? And how will this point 
about oratory translate into a point about tyrants? Is Socrates also saying 
that there is no science of tyranny? And why should we accept that? If 


12 In the Socratic dialogues, Socrates for the most part uses the terms standardly 
translated ‘knowledge’, ‘science’ and ‘art’ (or ‘craft’) interchangeably. 
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the Republic is about a science of philosopher-kings, why exactly can’t 
there be a science of tyranny? Why can’t there be a science of forcing 
people to cater to your every whim? 

I shall leave aside the difficulties about tyranny till the next section of 
the paper, and, for now, treat simply the difficulties about orators. We 
have to realize here that the orators in question are not just any persua- 
sive speakers—for example, they will not include those who are persua- 
sive because they know, and therefore can teach, the truth (454C7-455A7). 
Rather the orators in question are those orators whose official theory—in 
which they glory (456A7-C7)—is that they can persuade people about a 
matter relating to the science of medicine, say, without themselves 
knowing anything about medicine, and where people who are experts 
at medicine cannot persuade. No wonder rhetoric gives one such power! 
That is power indeed, Gorgias is in effect telling us at 456A7-C7," where 


(Grg) without knowing any science, we can persuade anyone (except, 
perhaps, an expert at the relevant science) about a matter relat- 
ing to the relevant science better than the relevant expert himself 
or herself!" 


13 An anonymous referee has objected that my (Grg) is ‘not a very accurate’ para- 
phrase of 456A7-C7. I can only ask the reader to consult the passage, esp. C4-7, and 
see whether he or she agrees (Grg) is not an accurate paraphrase. The one point the 
referee brings up in justification is this: ‘Note that one value claimed for oratory in 
the passage is its power to help the experts, e.g., to get patients to accept medical 
treatment when needed.’ (Referee’s emphasis.) This may be true enough in itself. 
But it is not a ‘value’ (sic!) which Socrates discusses at all. Socrates’ aim is to get a 
characterization of rhetoric that will enable him to give reason for saying that 
rhetoric is not a science and does not give its possessor great goods or great power. 
What he needs tor this purpose is precisely something like (Grg). On this point, see 
further nn. 14, 20 below. 


14 Socrates says not only that rhetoric is not a science, but also that it is a ‘routine of 
flattery.’ It is a ‘routine’ (éunerpi a) because it speaks well on a given subject, not by 
having the knowledge of that subject—as I have already noted in the opening 
paragraph of the paper, Gorgias boasts that such knowledge is not necessary—but 
merely by getting people to believe what the orators say whether or not it is true (and 
whether or not the orators themselves know it is true). 

The idea of ‘flattery’ is. the orator finds something the persons to be persuaded 
find pleasant (think good, whether or not it ıs good), and which the orator can use to 
help get the relevant belief accepted. (Other teenagers of the opposite sex will want 
to kiss you if you brush your teeth with....) Because orators don’t need knowledge of 
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the subject matter they are persuading about, they can persuade about any subject 
matter whatever. This 1s part of the 50 voyitc of rhetoric. 

The indifference orators show towards knowledge of the subject matter they are 
persuading about, and the belief that the science of rhetoric works exactly the same 
whether the beliefs are true or false, is what | say characterizes Gorgias’ believing 
that rhetonc ıs a ‘belief-relative science’. See my SBRS Rhetoric is supposed to be 
a science of getting people to accept whatever it is that you want them to believe. 
But beliefs are thought to be psychological states whose identity 1s independent of 
their truth value. (For example, it is held that I can know you believe Amy is in the 
living room without knowing whether or not she is in the room.) Belief is thus taken 
to be what I call a ‘Fregean psychological state’. Another example of a Fregean 
psychological state ıs fear. It is widely held that I can know you are afraid of Count 
Dracula without knowing whether or not there is a real person Count Dracula. So 
far as knowing your psychological state is concerned, I don’t need to know whether 
or not there is a real Count Dracula. Or so 1t is held. In my SBRS, I argue that Socrates 
would think there is something deeply wrong about such a notion as that of the 
(purely subjective) psychological state—the sort of notion that is fundamental to 
the theory of ‘intentionality’. For Socrates, as for Plato (cf the ‘true’ and ‘false’ 
pleasures mentioned above ın n. 4), you can only know the psychological state of 
someone to the extent that you can ‘look through’ their ‘purely subjective state’ to 
the truth of the matter about what the psychological state 1s directed towards. 
(Compare modern ‘externalist’ theories of psychological states ) In my SBRS, I 
argue that, for Socrates, there is no such thing as your fearing-Count-Dracula- 
whether-or-not-he-exists, or knowing-what-Homer-is-saying-whether-or-not-what- 
he-is-saying-is-true, or knowing-how-to-persuade-someone-that-p-whether- 
or-not-it-is-true-that-p, and so forth. 

The issue here is one of profound philosophical significance. I cannot pretend to 
have done more than scratch the surface in this note. My SBRS spells out a little 
some of what is involved here. 

The equivalence between ‘the pleasant’ and ‘the apparent good’ for the passage 
being discussed three paragraphs ago requires detailed comment of a sort I cannot 
give here. (Within our passage, see 462C7 with 464A1-B1, C4, D1-3, D4, 465A1-6; 
as well as ‘seems [best]’ throughout 466A-468E.) In his commentary on the Gorgias 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press 1959), 465A2-5 ad loc, Dodds fails to note that this 
equivalence is absolutely required by Socrates’ argument that rhetoric is not a 
science. Dodds says only that an art aims at the best, while a knack or routine aims 
only at the pleasant—the best being ‘rationally determinable’ while the pleasant is 
not. And he supports this argument by saying that doctors can predict what is best 
by way of diet, but can’t predict what people will find pleasant. But this will hardly 
do. In the very next paragraph of the note in question, Dodds notes that doctors 
will study the nature of pain. If so, why not the nature of pleasure? [Cf. Phaedrus 
269E-72B about the need for rhetoric to study the real nature of the soul: in studying 
the real nature of the soul, why shouldn't we have to discover the real nature of 
pleasure?) No, Socrates’ argument against rhetoric only works if rhetoric’s aiming 
at pleasure is construed as aiming at what seems best, whether or not it really is best. 
(This corresponds to the inferior conception of rhetoric at Phaedrus 272D-74A.) 
Where Socrates sticks to the conception of pleasure as what seems best whether or 
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This tells us that the goal of persuading people about things of kind 
K—or at least of persuading those who are not experts on things of kind 
K—can be achieved without any firsthand knowledge of the science of 
K things. But is that the only power that Gorgias claims for rhetoric? No, 
not only does Gorgias claim orators have persuasive power over non- 
experts; he also claims they have absolute power over any experts: ‘Ina 
word, Rhetoric gathers under itself, and controls, all other powers’ 
(456A8). On the matter of experts, notice also Gorgias’ remark (452E4-5): 
‘With this power you will make the doctor your slave,’ and Socrates’ 
reaction (452E9-453A1): ‘Now you seem to me have shown most closely 
which art you take rhetoric to be.’ The point here is that Gorgias is 
commending rhetoric—as a matter of the official theory of rhetoric—for 
its enabling you to accomplish your personal and political goals by means 
of this rhetoric which works without the need for any firsthand knowl- 
edge of the other sciences. Whatever it is orators want to accomplish— 
whether it be medical, military, or in any other area—they can achieve 
those goals without the need for any expertise in that area. That is, it is a 
matter of the official theory of rhetoric (as practiced and commended by 
Gorgias and Polus) that 


(8R) rhetoric achieves its (political and personal) goals with respect 
to things of kind K without the need for any firsthand knowl- 
edge of the science of K things. 


This reading of Gorgias’ theory of rhetoric is confirmed by the way 
in which Polus understands Gorgias at 466B6: orators are the most 
powerful people in the city. It’s not just that, as rhetoricians, they are the 
best in the city at persuading. It’s that, as rhetoricians, they are best in 
the city at achieving their political and personal goals.’ 


not it is best, his arguments are good ones. Otherwise they are not. 

It is worth noting here that it is not so clear that all of Socrates’ arguments about 
pleasure in the Gorgias do stick to this conception. This is especially true in a number 
of Socrates’ arguments against Callicles. A proper understanding of the hedonism 
attacked in the Gorgias as a whole will require understanding where this equiva- 
lence between pleasure and what seems best holds, and where it does not. I hope 
to say something about this in a later publication. 


15 The entire question what rhetoric is is the question ‘What is rhetoric’s d0vaptc 
(power)?’, where 50 vag covers both the question ‘What is it the science of?’ and 
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The idea Gorgias and Polus have about the power of rhetoric is easy 
to understand: 


(i) you make up your mind what you want; and then 
(ii) by persuasion you bring about the thing you want. 


There is no need for the sciences. You don’t need the sciences to know what 
you want. That's a straightforward matter of introspection or choice. The 
only hard part is in (ii), where you need the help of Gorgias’ methods in 
order to persuade. But here once again the sciences are unnecessary—by 
the official theory of rhetoric indicated in (8R). So nowhere are the 
sciences needed. [As we shall see, Socrates’ response to this idea is that 
orators go wrong in thinking that the question what one wants is in any 
way straightforward—that it is a question that can be answered without 
attending to the sciences (especially the science of how best to live—of 
what is best for a human being). If you don’t understand what you are 
doing, especially as it bears upon your own good, then you won't 
succeed in doing what you want, however great the successes you will 
achieve by means of persuasion. Rhetoric is not a science because it does 
not know what it wants. It represents itself as being able to get what it 
wants; but it deliberately ignores any science of what to want.]"° 


the question ‘What is rhetoric’s subject-matter?’ See in my SBRS, n. 28, with 
Appendix III. It is wrong to suggest, as Dodds docs (on 458E3-459C5) that rhetoric’s 
Sú vayt¢ ıs one thing (the ability to persuade via pleasure), and the ‘advantage’ that 
flows from it (the ability to outgun any professional on his own ground) another. 
It is just as much part of the &) vapıç to achieve one’s political and personal goals 
by outgunning professionals as it is to persuade via pleasure. (These remarks, 
incidentally, and those in the preceding note, cast a flood of light on the treatment 
of rhetoric at Euthydemus 289C6-290A5: The art of rhetoric Socrates says he had been 
looking for in this passage [289D10-E1] is the one which would both know how to 
‘make’ persuasion and ‘use’ it [289D6-7]—the very one we see Gorgias promising 
in the present dialogue.) 


16 The last few paragraphs have benefitted greatly from the comments of an anony- 
mous referee. He or she objected that the theory of rhetoric in the Gorgias does not 
argue that the sciences are unnecessary to the orators achieving their political and 
personal goals, only that they are unnecessary to their goal of persuasion. The texts 
cited above are meant to respond to that objection, as is the general argument in the 
present paragraph. The general argument will perhaps seem more persuasive later 
in the paper. But to the extent it captures the real issue between Socrates and the 
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The way (8R) fits into the argument is this: It is not that orators are an 
especially unintelligent group of people. There need be no assumption 
involved to the effect that orators as a group are less intelligent than 
doctors, navigators, boxers, or professors of philosophy. It is rather that 
the official theory of rhetoric has it that orators have no need for any 
firsthand knowledge of the science of K things in achieving their goals 
with respect to things of kind K. (I shall refer to this as the ‘official 
indifference’ of the theory of rhetoric to the need for such firsthand 
knowledge.) Socrates’ attack is on that theory of rhetoric—the theory 
professed by the orators Polus so admires. 

Now, Socrates thinks that a policy based on such a theory will bring 
orators face to face with disaster. But why does he think such a policy 
will lead to disaster? The answer to this question cannot be given from 
within the present passage alone. But if I may here anticipate my account 
of the second formulation, I can say immediately why I think Socrates 
would find this policy disastrous. For what the second formulation is 
about is means and ends; and the policy in question may be redescribed 
as follows: as 


the policy of seeking one’s goals, or ends, when they involve 
things of kind K (either in the ends themselves, or in the means 
to those ends), without any firsthand knowledge of the science 
of K things. 


(Remember the point made in my opening paragraph: Rhetoric is sup- 
posed to enable us to achieve our political and personal goals.) 

What Socrates thinks here is this: Since orators officially deem spe- 
cialized (firsthand) knowledge of things of kind K to be irrelevant to 
gaining their goals with respect to things of kind K, they will presumably 
be proceeding towards such goals without employing any knowledge 
about things of kind K, save per accidens. That is, if they make use of such 
knowledge at all, it will be by persuading the relevant experts to tell 
them what they need to know about K things as they proceed towards 
their goals. In such circumstances, I shall now argue, because of their 
‘powers of persuasion’, they will probably end up worse off with respect 


rhetoricians (as Socrates sees them, and as Polus takes them to be), it confirms my 
account in (8R). Similar remarks apply to the picture I present of tyranny (as 
Socrates and Polus see it) in §3. 
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to their further ends than they would have been without those ‘powers 
of persuasion’. 

To see this, consider the following simple example: I decide to slim 
down in order to become more attractive to the opposite sex. Being 
attractive (and the consequences of being attractive) are then taken to be 
the goal that my powers as an orator are in this case supposed to enable 
me to achieve. The weight-loss expert doesn’t want to tell me how to do 
this—at least not unless I pay him or her more than I can afford. So I use 
my persuasive powers to get the expert to tell me about calories—with- 
out paying. I drop my weight to 90 pounds and still seem fat to myself. 
[have now incurred a disaster—anorexia, and the danger of very serious 
health risks. In my ignorance of the whole area of weight loss, I have 
failed to find out from the expert that, for example, I shall become 
anorectic, and so be seriously risking my health. 

Thus even with a simple example like this, we see that the orator 
cannot afford to be indifferent to firsthand knowledge of the sciences 
relevant to his or her actions. ‘But you still haven’t shown,’ I hear 
someone objecting, ‘that firsthand knowledge is necessary. The disaster 
in your example came from your not asking the right questions. Well, 
then, all you have to do is to persuade the weight-loss expert to tell you 
what other questions need to be asked before going onto the weight-loss 
program.’ That may be true about the present simple example. For in 
the example, we imagine there are only a few relevant and obvious 
questions, so that it is easy for the weight-loss expert to figure out what 
the weight-loser’s intentions are and what further questions need to be 
asked to fulfil those intentions. 

But what if the concerns of the orator relate to more general political 
and personal goals? What if the orator’s concerns have to do with doing 
what he or she has to do in order to be happy? What if the sciences 
relevant to the orator’s goals include the science of happiness—the 
‘science of goods and bads’, as I shall call it?” (Cf Gorgias 459DE, 472CD, 


17 I have been told that to use ‘goods and bads’ rather than ‘goods and evils’ is 
‘barbarous’. I plead guilty to its being strange; but to its being un-Greek, I plead 
innocent. On the contrary, it is talk of ‘evils’ that is un-Greek. The idea of there being 
good people and evil people, or good deeds and evil deeds, is absolutely foreign to 
Socrates. The good-evil distinction belongs to Judaeo-Chrishan and Kantian con- 
ceptions of free will. On these conceptions, human beings, faced with choice, either 
make the right choice and show themselves to that extent good persons, or they 
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487E-488A, 491B, 492D, 500C as well as 458AB and even 491B.) Then we 
are not speaking of a relatively simple means-end structure (cut down 
on calories) with some relatively simple side constraints (drink lots of 
water, don’t drop below a certain weight, and so forth). We are talking 
of a very complicated means-end structure, involving expertise on care 
for the soul and on one’s whole life. (This can emerge even in the 
weight-loss case, if—as is likely—the point of looking more attractive to 
the opposite sex is to be happier. For then we are no longer talking merely 
of expertise in weight-loss, but of expertise on the goods and bads of 
one’s entire life.) 

My argument at this point turns on the question just how complicated 
the means-end structure is going to be for an orator consulting an 
expert on happiness; and just how many questions and considerations 
will have to be balanced in order to enable the orator to ask the right 
questions. If they are far too complicated for the orator to function 
efficiently without himself or herself acquiring the science of happiness, 
then the policy of official indifference to firsthand knowledge of that 
expertise simply won’t work. But I think these questions are far too 
complicated. We can’t expect to succeed just by using our persuasion 
on experts to find out what are the right questions to be asked. We 
are going to have to do some thinking out for ourselves. Just imagine 
trying to give a seventeen-year-old a recipe for success in life, or a 
twenty-two-year-old a recipe for a happy married life. These expertises 
have to be acquired firsthand, and over a whole lifetime. And on this 
point, I think it cannot be doubted that Socrates, with his lifelong 


make the wrong one and show themselves to that extent evil persons. The idea that 
people actually aim at evil is one I personally find repugnant. When people do bad 
things, I think (as Socrates does: Meno 77A-B) that they do them because they think 
those things good things to do—at least good for them. They do them because they 
tragically fail to understand something about what they are doing. But in any case, 
whatever I personally may or may not find repugnant, the notions of evil persons 
and evil deeds is entirely absent from Socrates (that is, from Plato’s earlier dia- 
logues). Indeed, I would be prepared to argue it is absent from all of Plato’s 
dialogues, and also absent from Aristotle. But that is another matter. 

It is true that we don’t have a noun from ‘bad’ in the way we do from ‘evil’. But 
that is not my fault. If we have to choose between being ungrammatical and 
completely false to the general tenor of Socratic thought, let us be ungrammatical! 
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concern with questioning and examining and caring for the soul, would 
have agreed.” 

If the preceding argument is right, then I have my conclusion. The 
policy (8R) will lead to disaster. For if I am unable to ask all the right 
questions, I shall inevitably be choosing means to ends in the foolish 
way we can observe in some who are rich or healthy, but foolish about 
their wealth or health. Like them, I shall end up worse off rather than 
better off, for all my advantages as rich, healthy, or persuasive. So my 
point about (8R) stands. 

Such, I suggest, is the sort of reason Socrates would have for suppos- 
ing that rhetoric’s being officially indifferent to any firsthand knowledge 
of particular sciences is likely to be very bad for the rhetorician.” The 
evidence on the involvement of means and ends comes from the second 
formulation of the argument, to be discussed shortly. And for the 
evidence in favor of the suggestion that, without wider knowledge of 
the sciences, and, in particular, knowledge of what will and will not lead 
to happiness, a supposedly powerful tool such as rhetoric will make 
things worse rather than better for the possessor, see Euthydemus 280E5- 


18 The complication of means-end structures is what rules out the possibility of 
someone's ‘lucking out’ when they act unintelligently. [See the end of §1 above, 
where (9) is weakened to (9*) and (10) to (10*). A fuller discussion of this point would 
take up the identification of wisdom with good luck in the Euthydemus. My own 
discussion, cut from the original version of this paper, will, I hope, soon appear 
elsewhere.] In my SBRS, I ask what the chances are of someone without knowledge 
of the science of engineering ‘lucking out’ in giving specifications for the building 
of something like the Golden Gate Bridge. How much less must be the chances of 
someone simply ‘lucking out’ on having a successful marriage or a happy life? 


19 Fora related issue ın Plato’s treatment of Thrasymachus in Republic Book I, see my 

SBRS. I there address the following aporia: 

Why doesn’t Thrasymachus insist on the positivist (Hobbesian) account of Justice 

most commentators expect of him—as whatever the stronger command (whether 

it be good or bad for the stronger)—rather than (apparently) playing into Socrates’ 

hands by suggesting that rulers insofar as they are rulers never make mistakes (so 

that it isn’t just for the stronger to command what isn’t in their own best interest)? 
The answer, I suggest there, is that Thrasymachus appreciates the stronger’s need 
for firsthand knowledge of what is in their own best interest, if the very point of 
being the stronger is to get what is in their best interest. 

Notice that the idea of a science of commanding whatever one thinks to be in one’s 
own best interest (whether it be good or bad for one) is a ‘belief-relative’ science: 
see n. 14 above. 
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1A1, 281B4-E5, Meno 88D4-9A7, 87D8-8D4. Here we see Socrates’ argu- 
ments to the effect that health, wealth, and other so-called goods, used 
unintelligently, can lead to situations that are worse for the agent than 
if the agent had altogether lacked those good things. 

Thus, if Gorgias and Polus are maintaining (8R)—as, plainly, they 
are—then if we grant Socrates the premiss (7) that power is good for its 
possessor, we get the conclusion that the practitioners of this art of 
rhetoric that Gorgias and Polus practice and commend, will indeed 
generally—accidental good fortune aside—lack power. At the very 
least, Socrates has shown that, relative to the premiss that power is a 
good thing for its possessor, the theory and aim of this art of rhetoric is 
bankrupt.” 


3. The premiss that tyrants are unintelligent (with an example 
adapted from Sophocles) 


I have defended (or rather explained) the claim that orators are unintel- 
ligent in such a way that Socrates’ argument remains defensible on the 
score of that claim. But then what about tyrants? For Socrates says in (8) 


20 My discussion in the main text here prompts a remark about Socrates’ reaction to 
Gorgias’ boast at 456A-C, paraphrased above as (Grg). Socrates replies to the boast 
with heavy irony: Yes, that’s some kind of power you have, my good fellows, he 
says, a superhuman dapoviov: 456A) power, where ‘one who does not know 1s 
more persuasive, among those who do not know, than those who do know, ... 
[having] found a technique (unyavń) so as to seem to know, while not knowing, 
among those who don’t know, more than those who do know’ (459B3-4, B8-C1: my 
translation). It is natural to take these ironic remarks as pure sarcasm, as the mere 
scoring of cheap points off practitioners of a discipline Socrates hates. But in fact, 
all this irony on Socrates’ part has a serious point, as we see clearly, and indeed for 
the first time, in the premiss (8R)—that rhetoric achieves its goals with respect to 
things of kind K without any need, within rhetoric itself, for the science of K things. 
Socrates’ sarcastic remarks foreshadow the grounds on which the theory of rhetoric 
will be shown to be bankrupt, namely, that it shows no concern over understanding 
the truth about the subject matter involved in the matters upon which they are 
persuading (that it is a ‘belief-relative science’). 

The significance of the claim (8R) in the position Socrates is refuting is not grasped 
by Irwin in his commentary on the Gorgias (Oxford: Clarendon Press 1979): see, for 
example, (2) on p. 135; lines 20-5 on p. 140; and the 5th-last to 2nd-last lines of 
p. 146. 
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that orators and tyrants are unintelligent. Surely Socrates is still resorting 
to abuse in place of refutation in their case? 

In fact, however, with the present account of orators in place, it is not 
hard to see that Socrates almost certainly has an analogous point in mind 
with respect to tyrants. The sort of tyrants that Polus thinks have great 
power are not just any monarchs—for example, they would not include 
Plato’s philosopher-kings of the Republic—but rather tyrants like 
Archelaos (471A-C) whom Polus and Callicles so admire, tyrants who 
say: 


Don’t give me any of that childish Socratic twaddle about intelligence: 
power, that’s the name of the game!” 


(Orators don’t need firsthand expertise because they have persua- 
sion; tyrants don’t need firsthand expertise because they have the sol- 
diers. They each just decide what they want; and then use their 
persuasion, or their soldiers, to get what they want.) That is, Socrates is 
taking it that Polus is also committed to the following thesis about 


tyranny: 


(8T) The power of tyrants is such that they are able to achieve their 
goals with respect to things of kind K without the need for any 
firsthand knowledge of things of kind K. 


I have repeated the word ‘firsthand’ from (8R) in (8T). I do not imply 
that tyrants will not consult relevant experts or, by their apparent power, 
extract information from relevant experts. 

It seems clear that in thinking Polus committed to (8T), Socrates is 
right. (8T) is the sort of position one expects from tyrants like Archelaos. 

To see that the ability of tyrants to extract from relevant experts 
whatever information they may think relevant to their purposes can 
still lead to a bad end, consider the following case, adapted from 
Sophocles’ Antigone. Consider the decision of the tyrant Creon not to 


21 Cf Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound, another treatment of power-without-science vs 
intelligence, esp. Il. 208-10, 214-5. Socrates echoes, no doubt unawares, many 
themes of that play, some in agreement, some in disagreement. The theme of power 
without intelligence (or power without edBovAia) is a frequent motif in the treat- 
ment of tyrants in Greek tragedy. 
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have Antigone stoned (l. 36), but rather to wall her up, alive and with 
food, in a cave (ll. 772-6), presumably inviting her to suicide (1220f). 
Imagine that the reason for this change of mind on Creon’s part is 
that, using fear or coercion, he has extracted from an expert in religious 
matters the information that this is the best way to bring about Anti- 
gone’s death (497f, 574-7, 654, 658, 750, 760f, 769-71, and esp. 1064-7, 
1099-108), avoiding thereby any religious pollution (775-6). It is evident 
that Creon gets thereby—from his lack of a broader wisdom (edBovAia: 
1050, 1098 with 1026, and esp. 1242f, 1348-53; cf 1102, 1266, as well as 
683ff, esp. 701f, 707-11, 719-23, 755)—a terrible result. For he gets not 
only the suicide of Antigone, but also (1339f) the anger and despairing 
suicide of his son (1231-6), and the imprecations in despairing suicide 
of his wife (1281f, 1301-5, 1312f). Not only does Creon fail to get it 
right from the point of view of his own happiness (1348, cf 701f); he 
doesn’t even get it right from a religious point of view. For even if (as 
in our imagined case) he had consulted religious expertise in deciding 
on the mode of death for Antigone, he rejects good religious advice 
from his son (746, with 683ff); he evidently does not think it necessary 
to consult Teiresias on the broader religious question of the burial of 
Polyneices—nor when Teiresias comes to him does Creon think (at 
least at first) that he needs to listen to the seer (988ff). And in fact the 
two suicides that annihilate Creon (1321) are visited upon him by the 
gods (1348-53). 

Creon’s problem here, I am suggesting, is that while he can use his 
power to extract particular true religious propositions, e.g., about how 
to have Antigone killed with least religious risk, he doesn’t know 
enough firsthand about religion to ask whether, after all, he shouldn't 
let Antigone off by allowing the burial of Polyneices. It’s no good being 
able to, as it were, punch out some true proposition in answer to any 
question you like, if you don’t know what the relevant questions to 
ask are. (And this point will generalize to all tyrants of the sort Polus 
and Callicles admire.) Socrates would say: Creon needs to see that his 
doing what is best with respect to his whole life is what is involved 
here. 

To sum up, the talk of orators and tyrants being unintelligent is not 
an unfair slur on orators and tyrants. Rather, it makes a theoretical point 
about the conceptions of oratory and tyranny that Gorgias, Polus, and 
Callicles operate with. The ‘official indifference’ (as I have called it) that 
such orators and tyrants exhibit towards firsthand knowledge of the 
sciences will lead to the frustration of their attempts to reach their goals. 
At least this will be so if the means-end structures required by the 
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political and personal goals of the orator and the tyrant are sufficiently 
complicated in the way I have been suggesting above. What orators and 
tyrants will get from the attempts to use their so-called power will be 
something bad rather than the good they expect. Thus if power is a good 
thing for its possessor, such orators and tyrants will not have power. 


4. Socrates’ own dissatisfaction with the first formulation of his 
argument: Getting the distinction between ‘doing what you wish’ 
and ‘doing what seems best’ into the argument. 


I have now defended versions of (8) and (9). If those defences are 
accepted, I can then go on to the claim that if we grant the premiss (7) 
that power is a good thing for its possessor, Socrates will have a good 
argument for the conclusion that orators and tyrants of the sort praised 
by Gorgias, Polus, and Callicles generally have no power. 

But in fact I have ignored certain elements of the argument as pre- 
sented by Socrates. In particular, I have virtually ignored the distinction 
Socrates introduces into that argument between ‘doing what you wish’ 
and ‘doing what seems best’, saying that orators and tyrants do what- 
ever seems best to them, but do not do what they wish. I say ‘virtually 
ignored’ since ‘seems best’ does occur in (9). But ‘wish’ does not appear 
at all, and the occurrence of ‘seems best’ in (9) is both entirely unremark- 
able—carrying no necessary sense of contrast with ‘wish’—and entirely 
eliminable. So far as the argument is concerned, we can use, instead of 
(9) with its reference to doing what seems best, simply 


(9**) to act without intelligence is to get what is bad for one. 


(This substitutes ‘act without intelligence’ for ‘do what seems best 
without intelligence’—an easy step for Socrates since he thinks one 
always at least thinks what one is doing is best. Cf also (9*) above, at the 
end of §1, which by harmless omission becomes ‘To have great power 
without intelligence is generally to get what is bad for one.’) Thus my 
formulation does virtually ignore the distinction between doing what you 
wish and doing what seems best. 

Now it is true that I virtually ignore this distinction because the 
distinction seemed logically irrelevant to the argument Socrates was 
building. For it is in fact the case that, except for the need of some further 
defense of the premiss that power is a good thing for its possessor, the 
argument from (7), (8), and (9)—or (9**)—to (10) stands on its own very 
well, and without need for that distinction. Yet three times in the text of 
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this first formulation of the argument, Socrates, in blissful superfluity, 
brings up that distinction. 

First, he introduces the distinction into his reaction to Polus’ claim 
that orators have power because they can (as we might say) doanything 
they want to do: do they do what they wish, Socrates asks, or merely 
what seems best to them (466C3-E2)? 

Second, Socrates insists upon introducing the distinction into his 
characterization of the orators and tyrants in our conclusion (10), speak- 
ing of them not—as he perfectly easily could have done, and most 
naturally would have done—as ‘orators and tyrants’; but as ‘the orators 
in the cities who do what seems [best] to them, and tyrants’ (467A2-3: my 
italics). (This occurrence of ‘seems best’ is just as superfluous to the 
argument as its occurrence in (9).) 

And, third, he even (467A9-10) weakens the conclusion (10) by add- 
ing the condition: 


‘unless Socrates is refuted by Polus [and is shown] that [orators and 
tyrants] do what they wish’. 


Here, finally, ‘wish’ occurs. But it is entirely superfluous. As far as I can 
see, the argument from (7), (8) and (9)—or (9**)—to the categorical 
assertion of (10) is entirely sufficient. So why does Plato add this condi- 
tion to the conclusion? 

By adding the condition in the ‘unless’ clause, Plato is alerting us to 
the fact that Socrates does not think he has won this argument solely by 
virtue of the premisses (7), (8), and (9). Rather, he is telling us, there is 
more structure to the argument; and what more there is shows up in 
connection with this notion of doing what you wish (as opposed to doing 
what seems best). The need for further examination of the notion of 
wishing, we may infer, is why we have a second formulation of the 
argument that orators and tyrants have no power. 

But why should Socrates seek a second formulation of this argument? 
Is the first formulation of the argument not entirely satisfactory without 
the distinction between doing what you wish and doing what seems 
best? At least, isn’t it entirely satisfactory apart from the peculiar premiss 
that power is a good thing for its possessor? 

Yes, I suggest, that’s the whole point! My hypothesis here—for the 
moment it can seem no more than a hypothesis—is that it is precisely 
the premiss that power is a good thing for its possessor that Socrates 
wants to elucidate. It is not enough that Polus grant (what he evidently 
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thinks) that power is a good thing for its possessor. He needs to see why 
power is indeed a good thing for its possessor.” 

What Socrates accomplishes in his second formulation of the argu- 
ment, I shall maintain, is precisely an elucidation of what power is in 
terms of what is good for its possessor. The elucidation has three parts. 
First, Socrates offers an account of what wishing is in terms of means 
and ends. Roughly, to wish to do X is always to wish to do X as a means 
to some end Y. Then, second, Socrates connects with this distinction 
between means and ends a distinction between things good in them- 
selves, things bad in themselves, and things that are in themselves 
neither good nor bad (§9). The ends for the sake of which we ultimately 
undertake actions are here taken to be things good in themselves—that 
is, things unconditionally good for their possessor, not just on condition 
that they lead to some further end.” This last step will strike many 
modern philosophers as dubious: it takes ends to be not just things that 
the desirer thinks good, but things that are in fact good for (beneficial to) 
the person whose wish it is. (That Socrates’ argument does indeed have 
this peculiarity will be argued for in §§9, 10, and 13 below; but the 
philosophical defense of this peculiarity will only be gestured at here: 
in §12.) Then, third, Socrates applies this account to such particular 
actions as the tyrant’s killing, banishing, or expropriating. And he 
suggests that the tyrant only does what he wants, in killing someone, if 
he gets what he wants from that killing. 

The argument-form that underlies this elucidation as a whole may be 
put as follows: If 


(11) you only do what you wish if you get the end to which your 
action is a means, and 


22 Just as, in Republic, Book I, Thrasymachus needs to see that justice is, indeed, the 
advantage of the stronger—though not in quite the way Thrasymachus thinks it 1s 
(since it ıs by way of the advantage of the ruled)! (See 336D1-2 with 337A8-C10; and 
compare both of the preceding to 337D1-2 with 338C2ff and 339A6-8; as well as 
340A8-1A4 and 343B1-4C8 with 345A3-B3 and 348B8ff [esp. 350E10-2D6 and 
353E1-4A9].) 


23 I make here the customary assumption that Socrates thinks that the good is the 
beneficial, 1.e., what benefits me: see 468B6 as well as Meno 77D1-3 with 77E6-8B2. 
The attribution of this claim to Socrates, and its defence as a philosophical thesis, I 
shall be undertaking elsewhere. 
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(12) the end in question is the real good, 
then 
(13) doing what you wish will be good for you. 


Once this account of wishing (willing, wanting, desiring) is clear, it can 
be applied to Polus’ conception of the power of tyrants—at least if we 
were right in (1) above to take it that power is the ability to do whatever 
you want (wish, will, desire). 

It is because of this need to explain what power is in terms of doing 
what one wishes, that Socrates gives his second formulation of this 
argument, where the key notion is that of wishing. Then, if Socrates can 
only bring us to accept the controversial conclusion (13) about wishing, 
that we only wish for what is in fact best, he will be able to show that 
power is in fact a good thing for its possessor.” 

Of course, the second formulation has already established something 
else. For it was by introducing the means-end distinction into the dis- 
cussion of desire to do something, that we became able to see (in §§2-3 
above) why it is that the official indifference orators and tyrants have 
towards firsthand knowledge of the sciences relevant to their goals 
renders them unable to achieve those goals. 

But before turning to Socrates’ notion of wishing in the second 
formulation of the argument, perhaps we should reconsider whether we 
were right to take it that power is the ability to do what you want. 


5. Is Socrates wrong to take power to be the ability to do what you 
want? 


I do think that the notion of power that Polus has in mind is the notion 
of the ability to do what you wish (want, desire, or whatever). But it 
might seem that this is not the ordinary sense of the word ‘power’. Just 
consider the following examples of what might be thought to be great 
power: earthquakes; volcanoes; hurricanes; tornadoes; bulls in china 
shops; elephants that inadvertently stand on, and so crush, one’s foot; 


24 Itis thus a mistake to imply—as Irwin does (p. 146, lines 17-19 with p. 4, line 19; p 
139, lines 20-4)—that ‘power is good’ functions in this argumentsolely as something 
Polus thinks. 
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and so forth. Do not all of these unleash upon man tremendous power? 
Do they not all exemplify great power? 

Of course they do. But I do not think that these are powers of the sort 
under discussion by Polus when he says that orators and tyrants have 
great power. Polus’ interest in the power of orators and tyrants is in the 
ability orators and tyrants have to fulfil their desires. Since tornadoes and 
volcanoes have no desires, it is plain that the sort of power they have is 
irrelevant in the present context—however great, and indeed cata- 
strophic, may be the effects these natural powers have on people’s lives. 
A similar point can be made about the bull in the china shop or the 
elephant that inadvertently crushes one’s foot, even though elephants 
and bulls do have desires. The bull and elephant may have a great, and 
indeed catastrophic, effect on people’s lives. But that effect has nothing 
to do, save per accidens, with fulfilling the desires of the bull or the 
elephant. The bull and the elephant, in the situations envisaged here, are 
not examples of great power of the relevant sort. If Socrates can show 
that people like Hitler, Caligula, and Creon don’t have the ability to get 
what they want, then it will be irrelevant to bring up the terrible effects 
they have on people’s lives. 

It may seem a minor point that hurricanes and bulls in china shops 
are irrelevant to Polus’ argument. But it will turn out to be important, I 
believe, when one considers the alleged implausibility (§1, init.) of 
saying that certain tyrants or political figures, such as Hitler, Caligula, 
Boris Godunov, and Creon, did not possess great power. Their great, 
indeed catastrophic, effect on people’s lives cannot be doubted. But I am 
saying here that more than just the having of catastrophic effects on 
people’s lives is going to be needed if Polus is to show that they have 
great power of the relevant sort. It will require an examination of the 
desires of such bad characters as those mentioned to show they possessed 
great power of the relevant sort. 

The distinction between two species of power in the preceding two 
paragraphs corresponds roughly with that made by Aristotle in Meta- 
physics IX 2, 5, between rational powers and irrational powers. The idea 
of the distinction is this: Fire has the power to heat something cold 
because if something cold is in the appropriate vicinity, then, in the 
absence of interfering factors, the fire necessarily heats the cold thing; 
but it would not be correct (at least in most normal contexts) to say that 
a person has the power to heat something cold just because if something 
cold is in the appropriate vicinity, then, in the absence of interfering 
factors, the person necessarily heats the cold thing. On the contrary, the 
normal reading of someone’s having the power to heat this cold thing 
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in these circumstances would be that the person necessarily heats the 
cold thing in these circumstances only if the person in addition wants to 
heat it. (On dpeEtv ñ mpoaipeotv at 1048a11—executive desire—see nn. 
7 and 9 above.) 

Some may suppose that we have here not just two species of powers, 
but two senses of the word for power. Let me, for the sake of argument, 
allow that we have two senses of the word ‘power’. The point is that in 
neither case is there any ‘special sense’ or ‘technical sense’ of the word 
‘power’. Socrates cannot, on these grounds, be accused of introducing 
into the argument some special sense of ‘power’ that is either unnatural 
or unintended by Polus. 


Part II: Second Formulation of Socrates’ Argument 
(467C5-468E5) 


6. How a special sense of ‘wish’ seems to be involved in the second formulation. 


We have seen that there is nothing wrong in Socrates’ taking power as 
the ability to do what you want in the first formulation of the argument. 
Indeed, we have seen that the first formulation is eminently defensible 
but for an apparent arbitrary redefinition of power so as to include the 
claim that power (the ability to do what you want) is a good thing for 
its possessor. So we turn with some interest to the second formulation. 

Unfortunately, that formulation seems in turn to work with an arbi- 
trary redefinition of ‘wish’. As I have already noted, the second formu- 
lation seems to depend on the controversial—indeed at first sight 
incredible—claim that everyone wishes what is in fact best. At first 
blush, the kindest reaction to this claim is to take what would otherwise 
bea totally wild suggestion and treat it as the introduction of a new sense 
of the word ‘wish’. 

To a first approximation, the apparent redefinition (based on 467C3-4) 
goes like this: 


(W) A wishes action X” if and only if: 
(i) it seems best to A to do X, and, in addition, 


25 It might appear from 467C5-E1 (esp. D7) and 468B9-C1 that Socrates does not 
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(ii) doing X will in fact be the best thing for A to do in the 
circumstances A is in. 


For most modern interpreters, clause (i) seems by itself quite sufficient 
for purposes of interpreting Socrates’ account of (rational) desires.” 
Clause (ii) of (W), on the other hand, seems to arbitrarily restrict the 
notion of wish. But Socrates insists that when clause (ii) is false, A does 
not wish [to do] the action in question. Rather, we have (again to a first 
approximation) 


(S) if doing X will not in fact be the best thing for A to do in the 
circumstances A is in, then A does not wish action X. In those 


circumstances, it merely ‘seems best’ to A to do X. (Cf esp. 
468C4-5, D1-E5) 


What Socrates is telling us, according to (W) and (S), is that it is one 
thing to do what seems best to you, and another thing to do what you 
wish. Now this distinction between doing what seems best to you and doing 
what you wish looks as much of an artificial distinction as the original 
suggestion that power is a good for its possessor looked an artificial a 
priori restriction placed on the argument. Surely, a modern will say, the 
distinction between doing what you want when what you want really 
is best, and doing what you want when it merely seems best—as a 
distinction between kinds of wanting—is merely ad hoc. 


believe we can wish actions, but only the ends for the sake of which one undertakes 
the actions. I shall show this appearance mistaken in §8 below. 


26 See, for example R.M. Hare, ‘Ethics’, §7, in J.O. Urmson, ed., The Concise Encyclopedia 
of Western Philosophy and Philosophers (New York 1960). Hare perhaps relies primar- 
ily on passages other than the present one. On the other hand, G. Santas even speaks 
directly of the present passage: see his ‘The Socratic Paradoxes’, Philosophical Review 
75 (1964), para 2 of §3, with n. 19 (reprinted as ch. 6 of Santas’ Socrates [London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul 1979)). 

I here dehberately ignore the existence of brute irrational desires of the sort Plato 
and Aristotle believed in, on the grounds that according to Socrates there can be no 
such desires—at least none of such a sort as could result in action without being 
integrated into some desire for what is best. (See nn. 3, 6 above, and for a caveat, n. 
45 below.) 
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So, then, (W) will be correct, for a modern, only if we strike clause (ii). 
What a modern wants here, instead of (W)+(S), is the unified, and much 
simpler, 


(W*) A wishes action X only if A believes X to be the best action 
available to A in the circumstances. 


(Indeed this very reading of the Gorgias is given by Santas [above, n. 26]. 
But this exegetical attempt to save Socrates from the embarrassing 
position in clause (ii) will not work: see §13 below.) What Socrates 
maintains is (W)—or something like it—and not something like (W*). 

So does (W) just give us ‘wishing’ in some curious and very special 
sense of ‘wish’ (as in Rousseau’s ‘general will’ which is not what all will, 
but rather what all will when all will the common good)? Can Socrates really 
be suggesting that (W) gives a correct account of what wishing (willing, 
wanting, desiring) is? 


7. How Plato himself is well aware of how strange his distinction looks 
between doing what you wish and doing what merely seems best. 


Now, it is not only moderns who find the Socratic conception of wish 
peculiar—who fail to see any such distinction between doing what you 
wish and doing what merely seems best. Plato the author is also well 
aware of how strange (W) looks. Let us glance at the text briefly to assure 
ourselves that this is so. 

At the end of Socrates’ first formulation of the argument at 466A9- 
467A 10, Socrates gratuitously introduces this notion of wishing into the 
argument at the conclusion—concluding to the weaker 


orators and tyrants have no power unless Polus can refute Socrates and 
prove that they do what they wish (467A8-10: my emphasis), 


when he had a right to the stronger conclusion 
orators and tyrants have no power. 


What Socrates now decides to do is precisely to rub Polus’ nose in 
this notion of wishing. 


POLUS: This fellow... 

SOCRATES: I deny that they do what they wish; so refute me. 
POLUS: Did you not just now agree that they do what seems best to 
them? 
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SOCRATES: Yes, and I still agree. 

POLUS: Then are they not doing what they wish? 
SOCRATES: That I deny. 

POLUS: When they do what seems [best] to them? 
SOCRATES: Yes. 

POLUS: What you say is shocking and fantastic, Socrates. 


(467B1-10: translation after Woodhead) 


The emotional temperature of the debate, if a debate is what it is, has 
gone sharply up. Polus’ irritation (and ours) was slowly building 
throughout the argument from (7) to (10). Now it boils over. 

One thing is surely clear in all this: Plato knows full well that the listener 
or reader is going to find the distinction between doing what you wish and doing 
what seems best ‘shocking and fantastic’. If Plato chooses to exacerbate this 
feeling in the listener or reader, it is because he wants us to know that 
this distinction is what the entire debate turns on. (Plato the author does 
nothing in vain.) And so it is that, after some conciliatory remarks 
between Socrates and Polus, again lowering the temperature of the 
debate— 


SOCRATES: Don’t abuse me, peerless Polus—to address you in your 
own style. But if you have something to ask me, show that I’m mis- 
taken; if not, answer for yourself. 

POLUS: Well, I want to answer, if only to know what you are saying. 


(467B11-C2: translation after Irwin, Dodds, Lamb) 


—Plato then devotes a considerable portion of text to having Socrates 
explain his distinction. 

Thus Polus too finds the distinction Socrates is trying to draw incred- 
ible; and the clarity with which our author, Plato, presents Polus’ incre- 
dulity tells us that 


(i) Plato himself is well aware of how strange we are going to find 
the distinction he is trying to draw; 


and that 


(ti) Plato himself regards the distinction as absolutely central to 
what he is trying to do in this argument as a whole. 


But not only does Plato have Socrates and Polus engage in the little bit 
of heated discussion we have already noticed, over whether Socrates’ 
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alleged distinction makes any sense at all; Plato also has Socrates embark 
upon a relatively lengthy (467C5-468C1) discussion of the basis of his 
distinction between doing what you wish and doing what seems best. 
(In fact, Socrates’ explanation of the distinction takes up over a half of 
the passage [467C5-468E5] containing the second formulation of the 
argument.) 

Thus we cannot doubt, I think, either that Plato is well aware that we 
will find his distinction unintuitive in the extreme, or that he regards the 
distinction as central to his purpose in the second formulation of his 
argument against the power of orators and tyrants. 

In what follows, I shall argue that the account of wishing in (W) does 
not constitute a redefinition of ‘wish’, but is a claim about what wishing 
really is. 


8. Exposition of the second formulation: (a) How Socrates 
represents wishing to do something as wishing to do something X 
for the sake of some further end Y which is also wished; and how 
he is not saying just that we always wish the end and never the 
means. 


Having made clear the apparent peculiarities of Socrates’ usage of ‘wish’ 
in the second formulation, it is time to expound that second formulation 
as it actually unfolds. Socrates gets right down to it with the following 
claim (467C5-E1): 


(14) When we do something like drinking unpleasant-tasting medi- 
cine, or undertaking a dangerous sea voyage, what we [primar- 
ily] wish in so acting is that for the sake of which we act: health in 
the first case, wealth from selling our cargo in the second. And 
similarly whenever one acts for the sake of something (D6-E1). 


This gives us the structure of means and ends within the object of desire 
which is the key element in Socrates’ strategy for arguing against orators 
and tyrants. When we wish to do something, such as drinking some 
unpleasant-tasting medicine, what we wish primarily is the health for 
the sake of which we are drinking the medicine. We only wish the 
drinking of the medicine secondarily. (Notice that this point [at any rate] 
can be made without supposing that there is some special sense of ‘wish’ 
involved. The same point could be made using ‘want or ‘desire’ in their 
ordinary usages.) 
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Before proceeding to the further elucidation of this means-end struc- 
ture, I must first address a slightly knotty exegetical question. The ques- 
tion arises in connection with my insertion of the word ‘primarily’ into 
(14). For it is this insertion which allows me to suggest that in drinking 
the medicine, we primarily wish the health for the sake of which we drink 
it, while we secondarily wish the drinking of the medicine. NowI doindeed 
think that this is a correct account of what Socrates intends. But, as against 
this reading, it may be objected that there is no justification whatever for 
inserting the ‘primarily’. What Socrates wants to say here is just this: that 
we wish the end, and we do not wish the action at all. 

This latter reading gives us an interpretation which certainly works 
with a special sense of ‘wish’. One is reminded here of Aristotle’s 
astonishing remark that we do not wish particular actions. We wish 
(BobAeo@at) the end, but choose(mpoaipeioGar) the means (Nicomachean 
Ethics 1111b26-30). (On the other hand, there are passages where Aris- 
totle does seem to imply that one can wish to do actions, for example, at 
1113a17-19, as wellas at Eudemian Ethics 1223b5-8, 32-3.) The comparison 
with Aristotle even provides a bit of corroborating evidence that Socra- 
tes might have been saying just this. 

But there is even stronger evidence in the text before us. First, Socrates 
says (467C5-D1), we do not wish to drink medicine, we only wish the 
end of health to which drinking the medicine leads. Second, he says 
(D1-5), we do not wish to sail the seas, we only wish the wealth that 
commercial sailing leads. And, third, he says (D6-E1 with 468B9-C1), in 
general, when people do something for the sake of something else, they 
never wish the action they do, but rather that for the sake of which they 
do the action. How can it be maintained that Socrates thinks we ever 
wish any action at all? Is not Socrates’ position here just the position we 
have seen Aristotle taking up? 

The above evidence would be conclusive if this were all we had on the 
present issue in the passage. But it is not. Immediately below (468C2-5), 
Socrates says, We do not wish to kill, banish from the city, or confiscate 
goods thus simply; but if they are beneficial we wish to do them, if harmful 
we do not wish to do them’ (my emphasis). The claim that we do wish to 
doa particular action hereis clear and unequivocal. So is the complemen- 
tary claim that when an action is harmful we do not wish to do it. 

The complementary claim is elaborated in the sequel (D1-6). When 
we kill, banish, or confiscate and these actions are harmful to us, we do 
not wish these actions. It is evident, I think, that Socrates’ point is not 
that we don’t wish these actions because we never wish actions but only the 
ends for the sake of which we do the actions. The point is rather that we don’t 
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wish the actions because we don’t get the end for the sake of which we 
undertook the action. The clear implication is, therefore, that if we do get 
the ends for the sake of which we do the action, then we are doing what 
we wish. 

So these latter passages make it quite clear that Socrates thinks we do 
sometimes wish the actions that we do. How then are these passages to 
be reconciled with the earlier passages, which seem to show, equally 
clearly and unequivocally, that we never wish actions, but only the ends 
for the sake of which the actions are undertaken? We seem to have a flat 
out contradiction. 

The contradiction is resolved if we attend to the expression ‘thus 
simply’ in the passage quoted three paragraphs above. We do not wish 
to kill, banish or confiscate ‘thus simply’: [we] only [wish to kill, banish, 
or confiscate] if those actions turn out to be beneficial. The idea is surely 
this: we don’t kill anyone just for the sake of killing them: we kill them 
because of some further end we think we can achieve by killing them. 
When we achieve that further end, we have done what we wished; 
otherwise, we have not. 

Thus the point Socrates is making earlier—when he says that we don’t 
wish the drinking of the unpleasant medicine, we only wish the health 
we think we shall get by drinking it—is not: we don’t wish the drinking 
of the medicine at all. His point is: we don’t wish the drinking of the 
unpleasant medicine just for the sake of drinking the unpleasant medicine. 
We do wish it; but only because it will lead to the health we also wish. 
So read, the contradiction disappears. 

On this interpretation, the example of drinking the medicine in (14) 
can therefore be elaborated as follows: 


(14*) (a) one wishes the end health for its own sake; 


(b1) the drinking of the unpleasant tasting medicine one does 
not wish for its own sake; 


(b2) the drinking of the unpleasant tasting medicine one does 
wish—as a means to health—when it in fact leads to health 
(= ‘if beneficial’: 468C3-4); 


(b3) the drinking of the unpleasant tasting medicine one does 
not wish at all when it in fact does not lead to health (= ‘if 
harmful’). 


So much, then, on how Socrates understands a structure of means 
and ends as involved in wanting to do something. 
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9. Exposition of the second formulation: (b) The threefold division 
of everything into good in itself, bad in itself, and neither good 
nor bad in itself; and the connection of the distinction between 
means and ends. 


The means-end structure of (14*) is now further elucidated by a distinc- 
tion between things good (in themselves); things bad (in themselves); 
and things that are (in themselves) neither good nor bad, though some- 
times they partake in good, sometimes in bad (467E1-468A4). 


(15) Everything there is is either good (wisdom, health, wealth), or, 
oppositely, bad (folly, illness, poverty), or neither good nor bad 
(sitting, walking, running, sailing, [and actions generally], 
sticks, stones, and so forth). 


The partitioning of things into the good, the bad, and the intermediate 
is then shown to be relevant to the topic of wishing to do something in 
the claim that 


(16) the things that are intermediate, when we do them, we do for 
the sake of the good things, and not vice versa. 


We walk, when we walk, thinking it better to do so. And similarly when, 
to the contrary, we stand still, we do it for the sake of the good (468A5- 
B4). Thus 


(17) Actions are in themselves [anA@c ota] neither good nor bad 
(468C3), but sometimes partake in good, sometimes in bad 
(467E7-468A1)—that is, they are good when they in fact lead to an 
end which is in fact good, and they are bad when they lead to an 
end which is in fact bad (468C3-7). 


Notice the talk of ‘partaking’ in good and ‘partaking’ in bad in (17). Such 
talk confirms the account given in (14*) above. Taking unpleasant medi- 
cine may be in itself neither good nor bad. But it is good (partakes in 
good) when it in fact leads to health, as it is bad when it in fact leads to 
greater sickness. So if it is conditionally good in this way, why should it 
not be the case that it is similarly conditionally wished in the way we have 
in clause (b2) of (14*)? 

Socrates’ allusion to actions as means to ends in (16) is of course what 
connects the two topics of means and ends on the one hand and the 
division of things generally into good, bad, and intermediate on the 
other hand. The intermediates that Socrates is especially interested in 
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here are actions; and actions, he says, are all wished merely condition- 
ally—as means to ends which are good in themselves. 

A word about Socrates’ examples of things ‘good in themselves’. 
There is, I think, good reason for extending ends wished beyond such 
ends as ‘health’, and ‘wealth’. For one thing, Socrates elsewhere specifi- 
cally denies that such things as health and wealth really are good in 
themselves (Euthydemus 280D7-281E5; cf. Meno 87E5-8A5, 88D4-E2; cf. 
Lysis 219C2-3 with C5-D1, 220A1-6 with B1-3). Health and wealth are 
just examples that Polus and others would accept of things good in 
themselves. We should not suppose that Socrates himself would accept 
that they are things good in themselves. (Cf. Meno’s examples of good 
things at Meno 78C1-D1.)” For another, such things as health and wealth 
are wanted characteristically as means (ultimately) to happiness (cf Sym- 
posium 204E-205A) or to that good fortune or ‘faring well’ [evtuxia] 
which Socrates identifies with wisdom (Euthydemus 279D6, cf Meno 
88B1-3, C2, C4-D3). Indeed, the passages just cited give some reason for 
saying that Socrates held that happiness (and of course anything which 
may happen to be identical with it) is the one thing good in itself 
(Euthydemus 279A1-2, 282A1, cf Meno 78A4-8). They also give some 
reason for saying that Socrates would have said, with Aristotle, that 
everything we choose to do is done, ultimately, for the sake of happiness. 

Since we are speaking about one’s end in doing a particular action, it 
will further be obvious that the end in question cannot be happiness tout 
court. For happiness tout court may be unattainable in particular circum- 
stances; so there will be no action which can be a means to that end. (Cf. 
also here Nicomachean Ethics 1111b28-9.) Thus the end we must postulate, 
if we follow the present line of thought, is the greatest amount of happiness 
attainable starting from where one is at right now. 

With so much in hand, we can now correct the accounts (W) and (S) 
which were given in §6 above. We should have instead: 


27 Idiscuss this passage in my ‘Socrates on Virtue and Motivation’, in E.N. Lee, A.P.D. 
Mourelatos and R.M. Rorty, eds., Exegesis and Argument: Studies in Greek Philosophy 
Presented to Gregory Vlastos, Phronesis Suppl. Vol. I (Assen 1973), 149-150. 
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(W1) (i) We wish an end only if the end desired is the best (most 
beneficial) end available in the circumstances—the great- 
est amount of happiness attainable starting from where 
one is at right now—and 


(ii) we wish a given sequence of means to that end only if it is 
the best sequence of means available in the circum- 
stances. 


(S1) If either the end desired or the sequence of means desired is not 
the best available in the circumstances, then the sequence of 
means is not wished, but merely seems best. 


From (W1)+(S1) we get two further consequences that make clear just 
how unusual Socrates’ position is: 


(W2) it is only if we get the end that we ultimately wish from what we 
do, that we are doing what we wish. (We only do what we wish 
if we get what we wish.) 


And, second, that 


(W3) we do not wish as an (ultimate) end the apparent good; only the 
real good. 


(That is, we do not wish merely what we think will bring us the greatest 
amount of happiness available in our circumstances, but what really will 
bring us the greatest amount of happiness available in the circum- 
stances.) 

(W2) and (W3) typify what moderns will find objectionable in So- 
crates’ account of desire. In §10, I show Socrates committed to (W2); and 
in §11, I offer a defence of (W2). (W3) is briefly explained and defended 
in §12. 


10. Exposition of the second formulation (c): Applying the above 
distinctions to particular actions such as a tyrant killing, 
banishing, or expropriating. 


Let us now apply the resulting account of wanting to the case of wanting 
to do a particular action, such as the tyrant’s wanting to kill his chief 
minister. The tyrant’s killing of the chief minister isn’t good in itself, but 
it is good when it leads to an end which is good in itself. So if, in those 
circumstances, the tyrant should do that killing as means to that end, 
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and the means do in fact lead to that end, he will be doing what he 
wants.” But if the killing does not in fact lead to an end that is good in 
itself, then the tyrant is not doing what he wishes. 

Socrates’ position here will still sound pretty peculiar. But it has some 
unexpected strengths, at least against certain more naive objections. 
Consider, for example, the following objection.” ‘It’s crazy to suggest 
that, just because the tyrant doesn’t get the result he wants, he doesn’t 
in such a case succeed in actually doing anything he wants. The tyrant 
wants both to do the action which is the means and also to get the end 
for the sake of which he does the action. So if he does the action, but 
doesn’t get the end, he has gotten one thing he wanted and not gotten 
the other!’ 

This objection precisely misses the point of what Socrates is up to on 
the question of what one wishes. What one wishes is not just two 
different things, the means and the end. On the contrary, there is only 
one thing that is unconditionally wanted, and that is the end. The means 
is only wanted conditionally upon its leading to the end. The objection fails 
to notice this point. So it talks as if doing the action when it doesn’t in fact 
lead to the end is getting one thing that one wanted. But on the view that 


28 That is, Socrates would have to admit that such a tyrant had done what he wished, 
given his position on wishing: that one does what one wishes if the means one 
chooses to one’s end are in fact the best means to what is in fact the best end. 

It is irrelevant to object (as did an anonymous referee) that Socrates would never 
think a tyrant who had preserved his throne by murder had got what he wanted— 
pointing out that Socrates would suppose this must be detrimental to the tyrant’s 
interest. The objection is irrelevant (in fact an ignoratio elenchi) since 1 was not 
claiming that Socrates thought a tyrant who preserved his throne by murder had 
got what he wanted; or that Socrates thought it was possible for injustice to be in 
the tyrant’s interest. Plainly Socrates did think murder and injustice not in the 
tyrant’s interest. My point was rather that if, per impossibile, murder were beneficial, 
then the tyrant would be doing what he wanted. 468C4 puts it beyond all reasonable 
doubt, I think, that Socrates does make this point. 

The example here (which is Socrates’ own) is of course controversial. As Malcolm 
Schofield kindly remarked to me, controversy would fall away with another 
example. All that matters here, from a philosophical point of view, is that Socrates 
1s saying that if I do something as a means to my own happiness, and the means is 
in fact the best means to that happiness, then I have done what I wished. 


29 Iam grateful here to an anonymous referee. A similar objection is made by Irwin 
at 468D. I reply to Irwin's objection at the end of §13. 
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means are not desired for their own sakes, but only conditionally, it 
surely makes a difference whether or not the condition in question is 
fulfilled. If the condition is not fulfilled, can we say that these means— 
conditionally desired—are wanted, even when the relevant condition is 
not fulfilled? 

Now, where an objection can be made is over Socrates’ understanding 
of wanting a means conditionally upon its leading to the end. Socrates reads 
this as the agent only desiring the means when it in fact leads to the end. But 
that is not the only way to take conditionally wanting a means. It can also 
be taken as: wanting the means as leading to the end, i.e., wanting the 
means thinking it to lead to the end. On such a view, one would still want 
the means even though it did notin fact lead to the end, provided that one 
thought it led to the end. On such a reading, it could be argued, the tyrant 
does do something he wants, namely, killing-the-chief-minister-believing- 
(falsely)-that-such-a-killing-will-lead-to-the-end. 

This objection finally draws the issue a little more exactly between 
Socrates and his natural opponents. It is of course just the issue already 
drawn above in §6, between (W)+(S) on the one hand, and (W*) on the 
other hand. On Socrates’ view, if you do X as a means to Y and X does 
not in fact lead to Y, then you have not done what you wanted in doing 
X. You have just done what ‘seemed best’. On the opposing view, if you 
do X thinking it to be a means to Y, but X does not in fact lead to Y, then 
you have still done something you wanted in doing X. 

The issue is: can we drop the clause ‘thinking it best’ from ‘I want to 
do-X-thinking-it-best’ so as to infer ‘I want to do X simpliciter’. I think 
doubts can be raised against any such dropping of ‘thinking it best’. But 
this would take us deep into questions involving the so-called phenome- 
non of ‘intentionality’. I shall not address myself to the issue put in this 
way. (I shall have more to say about ‘intentionality’ elsewhere.) Instead, 
I shall offer, in the next section, a defence of Socrates’ position, using the 
notion of the identity of the action desired. 
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Part III: Defence of the Second Formulation 


11. On the identity of actions one wants to do. 


I begin my defence of the position outlined in the preceding section by 
returning to the little argument attributed to Polus at the beginning of 
the paper: 


(2) The tyrant wants to have his chief minister killed; 
(3) the tyrant has the ability to have his chief minister killed; 
but 


(4) the action that (2) says the tyrant wants to do is the very action 
that (3) says the tyrant has the ability to do; 


therefore, at least with respect to having his chief minister killed, 
(5) the tyrant has the ability to do what he wants; 

therefore, at least in this respect, 
(6) the tyrant has power. 


Let us see what light is thrown on this argument by bringing in the 
means-end structures we have seen Socrates thinks so important to his 
argument. We shall do this most easily if we add some detail to this 
example as to the means and ends involved. 

Suppose we say—contrary to the conclusion Socrates will reach— 
that the tyrant wants (or wishes) to have his chief minister killed. We have 
already seen that, on Socrates’ view (468C2-4 with B4-6), it still will not 
be the case that the tyrant wants to kill his chief minister just for its own 
sake. Indeed, I believe Socrates would argue that no action is ever 
undertaken for its own sake. I even believe Socrates would be right to 
argue that.” But for now, I shall simply note that Socrates makes that 
assumption. 


30 Anearler version of this paper contained a long defence of the claim that no actions 
are ever done for their own sakes; but this had to be cut for reasons of length. I hope 
to publish this part of the original paper in the projected book mentioned in n. 5. 
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So, then, if the tyrant wants to kill his chief minister, it will be for a 
reason. It might, for example, be this: 


(18) I want to have my chief minister killed because I think having 
him killed will be the best way to preserve my throne. (His 
continued activity will, I am convinced, jeopardize my throne.) 
I want to preserve my throne because | think that will give me 
more time for gardening. I want to have more time for garden- 
ing because I think that is the best way for me to be happy. And 
being happy is in fact the best thing for me. 


This account of the tyrant’s apparent desire unavoidably includes 
some reference to his beliefs.” For the process of finding means to 
realizing one’s ends in particular circumstances requires beliefs about 
one’s circumstances and about possible routes from these circumstances 
to the end desired. Leaving aside the tyrant’s apparent desires, and 
restricting ourselves for the moment to the tyrant's beliefs, it is evident 
that the tyrant is here envisaging something like the following scenario: 


(Sa) The tyrant kills his chief minister; 
as a result, his throne is preserved in the best possible way; 
as a result, he gets more time for gardening; 
as a result, he is happier than he would be if he undertook any 
other action available to him in the situation he then 
found himself in. 


Suppose that the tyrant’s beliefs here are true. That is, suppose that the 
scenario the tyrant envisages does in fact truly describe what will 
happen. In such a circumstance, Socrates would have to admit that the 
tyrant has done what he wished (wanted, willed, desired, or whatever). 
For when he did the action that seemed best to him, he did in fact get 


31 CfG.E.M. Anscombe Intention (Oxford: Blackwell 1958). A proper discussion of the 
identity of actions would involve extensive discussion of the contributions made to 
this subject in modern times by such philosophers as Anscombe and Donald 
Davidson. My own discussion was excized from the earlier version of this article 
for reasons of length. I should note, however, that the notion of action-identity 
attributed to Socrates will only work if the sort of theory found in Davidson and 
Anscombe is along the right lines. On other theories, for example, those inspired 
by Goldman, the argument I attribute to Socrates will not work. 
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what he wished (wanted, willed, desired, or whatever) from the action. 
So he did what he wished. 

Now presumably no one will disagree with this conclusion, even in 
the supposed ordinary senses of ‘wish’, ‘want’, or ‘desire’. Disagreement 
will arise only when some false beliefs are involved as to what actions 
will achieve what ends.” 

Suppose, therefore, that what will happen if the tyrant has his chief 
minister killed is not what we have described in scenario (Sa), but rather 
what happens in the following scenario: 


(Sb) The tyrant has his chief minister killed; 
as a result, he loses his throne (he was wrong about the chief 


32 An anonymous referee objected as follows: ‘Disagreement arises not only ... “when 
some false beliefs are involved as to what actions will achieve what ends”, but when 
false beliefs are involved about the true ends of human life. The Gorgias as a whole 
is about the danger of “‘value-free” expertise or political power lacking any direc- 
tion on ultimate ethical goals. Such expertise or political power is not properly 
called ‘‘great power” unless it does serve the individual’s or the state’s true welfare’ 
(my emphasis). This comment is an ignoratio elenchi. On the view of Socrates put 
forward here, it is true of everyone that what they desire as their end is not the 
apparently best end, but what is in fact best for them. Even if they don’t know what 
that best end is, what they desire is the really best end. On the view I discuss (all 
too briefly) in §12, if one person thinks pleasure is the end, and another thinks 
thinking is the end, then each is putting forward a hypothesis as to what is the best 
means to their real good, i.e., their true happiness. I suggest that Socrates will 
represent this disagreement precisely as a disagreement about means. On Socrates’ 
view that everyone wishes the best end, there is no disagreement about ends. 

It would be interesting to have from interpreters who think the Gorgias is about 
the dangers of ‘value-free’ expertise, some indication of what Greek word Socrates 
uses for ‘values’, and where he makes the fact-value distinction that is presupposed 
by the idea of anything being ‘value-free’. I count it as a merit of the interpretation 
I offer here that there is no appeal either to the fact-value distinction (which I think 
untenable, and which I believe Socrates, Plato and Aristotle would also have 
repudiated), or to the idea of a ‘value-free science’ (which seems to me equally 
absent from Socrates, Plato, or Aristotle). By the same token, I cannot agree with 
Irwin (p. 139, top) that Plato’s examination of tyranny consists of inviting his 
contemporaries to choose between power and success on the one hand and justice 
and the other recognized virtues on the other hand. This is not at all the way Socrates 
poses the issue—as expediency vs morality (let alone as value-free expertise vs 
ultimate ethical goals). On the contrary, Socrates’ point is that if you want success 
(at living well—what else?), you will need the science of goods and bads. Justice’s 
merit is not its ‘morality’, but its making you happier. 
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minister: the chief minister was in fact loyal to the tyrant, 
and a buffer against malcontents, and removing him 
precipitates a revolution that would not otherwise have 
taken place); 


as a result he is tortured, blinded, and thrown into a brutal 
prison; 

as a result, he lives much more miserably ever after than he 
would have done had he not had his chief minister killed. 


Can Socrates reasonably argue that the tyrant who has his chief minister 
killed in scenario (Sb) does not do what he wishes (wants, wills, desires, 
or whatever)? 

I think he can. The argument will turn on the question of the identity 
of the action he wanted to do with the action he did do. I ask: Which action 
of killing the chief minister is it that is involved in the argument from 
(2) and (3) to (5)? Is it the action described in scenario (Sb) where the 
tyrant lives miserably ever after, or is it the one described in scenario 
(Sa) where the tyrant lives happily ever after? 

Well, it depends upon which premiss you are asking about. Are you 
asking about the action the tyrant wants to do (premiss [2]), or about the 
action the tyrant has the ability to do (premiss [3])? It is surely evident that 
if the real world is as described in the miserable scenario (Sb), then the 
killing of the chief minister that the tyrant has the ability to accomplish 
is 


(b) the killing in scenario (Sb), which will lead to the tyrant living 
miserably ever after. 


But is that the killing of the chief minister that the tyrant wants? No, the 
tyrant wants 


(a) the killing in scenario (Sa) which leads to more time for garden- 
ing, and so to happiness. 


In fact, if (2) and (3) are both to be true, then the argument to (5) above 
contains a fallacy of four terms. The action of killing his chief minister 
that the tyrant wants to do is not the action of killing that the tyrant has 
the ability to do. (All of this, notice, without bringing in a special sense 
of ‘power’ or of ‘want’.) 

Compare the sad case of Judy Benjamin in the film Private Benjamin. 
After Judy’s husband dies on her wedding night, the poor little spoiled 
rich girl turns for help, unawares, to an army recruiter who sells her a 
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bill of goods about what she will get in the army. When she joins up she 
finds the army she has joined to be quite different from what she had 
expected. 

Here it might seem that Judy had the ability to do what she wanted. 
For she wanted to join the army; she had the ability to join the army; so 
didn’t she in this case have the ability to do what she wanted? No. Again 
there is a fallacy of four terms. The army she wanted to join was the army 
with the yachts and the condos (which the recruiter lured her with); but 
the only army she was able to join was the army in the real world, with 
boot camps in Oklahoma, tough drill sergeants, crowded barracks, 
fatigues of sickening green color, lower class barrack mates, and nary a 
yacht nor a condo in sight—the wrong army, in short. 

To know which action the tyrant wanted to do, I argue, one needs 
to grasp the entire means-end structure of the action desired—the 
entire structure of desires and beliefs relevant to killing one’s chief 
minister envisaged above in (18), (Sa), (Sb), and so forth. You never 
simply do an action without regard to what that particular action is a 
means to. When you do a particular action, it is as a means to some 
further end which may itself be a means to some further end, ..., and 
so on till we come to something good in itself—say, the greatest amount 
of good for the agent starting from the circumstances he or she is in 
at the present moment (paras. 3-4 of §9 above). This makes the killing 
of the chief minister that results in happiness a different killing of the 
chief minister from the one that results in living miserably ever after. 
Once we insist upon being clear which act of killing the chief minister 
is in question, it is no longer gross paradox to insist that if you don’t 
get the good in itself for the sake of which you undertook to kill your 
chief minister, then you didn’t want that killing of the chief minister 
which you had it in your power to do. That is to say, at least so far 
as concerns this particular action of killing the chief minister, you did 
not do what you wanted to do; so that action exhibits no power 
whatever to do what you wanted to do. 

What this tells us of course is that we now have to admit the pre- 
viously unwelcome conclusion (W2): that you do not do what you want 
unless you get what you wanted—that for the sake of which you under- 
took the action. This too is a consequence of the previous considerations 
about the identity of actions. The action is only identified by means of 
the means-end hierarchy it embodies. But then the end desired (what is 
in fact the best option open to me in the circumstances) is involved in 
the identity of the action; and one does not do the action desired unless 
one gets that (in fact) best option available. 
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We now see how the bringing in of considerations of means and ends 
enables the second formulation to improve on the first. The first leaves 
itas an undefended premiss that power is always good for its possessor. 
The second shows us how one doesn’t do the particular action one wants 
to do if one doesn’t have the means-end structure of the action right. To 
have it wrong is, so far, to have no power at all. To have it right is to have 
the ability to do the very best thing anyone can do whois in exactly those 
circumstances. So, after all, power really is good for its possessor. (See 
n. 24 above.) Thus, provided only that we can show that 


(19) the end for the sake of which we do what we do is what is really 
the best end achievable by us in the circumstances, 


we shall be able to prove that the person with knowledge has the 
maximum ability to do what they want of anyone in those circum- 
stances—and that the person without knowledge (luck aside) has none 
at all (at least with respect to the particular action in question). 

It may be objected to my defence of Socrates here that it is most 
un-Socratic. For Socrates does not speak directly of the identity of actions 
in the second formulation that I have been explaining here. As a result, 
it may seem that I am being ‘too modern’ in my interpretation. But 
although no expression anything like ‘the identity conditions of actions’ 
shows up in the text of the Gorgias, it is still the case that the crucial point 
in this second formulation is the distinction between doing what you wish 
and doing what seems best, a distinction that is made precisely by articu- 
lating the means-end structure of everything one wishes to do and 
everything it seems best to one to do.” So we might say that Socrates does 
distinguish between doing what one wishes and doing what seems best 
on the basis of considerations of the identity of the object wished or of 
the object that seems best. Put in another way, it seems undeniable that 


33 An anonymous referee commented: ‘It 1s not clear that a means-end structure has 
to be articulated with respect to both what one “wishes” (Bod Aetat) to do and what 
“seems best” (Soxei ) to one to do. Socrates, for his part, would presumably deny 
that a means-end structure is requisite for the latter, since he would grant (476b, 
468e) that the agent does what “seems best’, even when it fails to turn out for his 
advantage.’ This misses the point. To do what merely seems best is to do something 
thinking it the best means to what is best, when in fact it is not the best means to 
what is in fact best. How precisely is one to think something the best means without 
articulating a means-end structure? 
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if what power is is the ability to do what one wants, then what power 
requires in a particular case is that what one wants to do be identical with 
something one has the ability to do. It is thus a merely verbal point that 
Socrates does not speak explicitly of the identity of means-end struc- 
tures, or of the identity of actions. 

One more point about not doing what you wish unless you get what 
you wish. Let us go back to the action in the miserable scenario (Sb), and 
consider the remark of the tyrant’s vizier (if he is brave enough) just as 
the tyrant is about to embark upon the killing of the chief minister: ‘You 
don’t want to do that, sir!’ For Socrates, we now see, the advisory ‘You 
don’t want to do that’ would not involve a special sense of ‘want’.* As 
for what the tyrant does want, what the vizier will say to the tyrant is, 
‘What you want to do, sir, is what will turn out best for you; and that, as 
it happens, is not to have your chief minister killed, but rather to listen 
more carefully to the chief minister, work harder at securing the welfare 
of your subjects, and simply accept that less time will be available for 
gardening than you would have preferred had circumstances been 
different.’ The advisory ‘You don’t want to do that’ is strictly correct, 
and involves no special sense of ‘want’. Once the identity of the ‘that’ in 
question is established, it is clear that the tyrant doesn’t want to do the 
killing he has the ability to accomplish; that is not the killing that will 
preserve his throne and lead to his happiness. The latter killing is the 
only killing of his chief minister that he wants. And the latter killing he 
doesn’t have the ability to bring about. 

I conclude that the account of the identity of means-end structures 
(and so of the identity of actions) in the second formulation of Socrates’ 
argument enables us to defend at least the claim (W2), that orators and 
tyrants (like everyone else) don’t do what they want unless they get what 
it was they wanted from the action. But I have yet to defend (W3)—the 
claim that, so far as concerns one’s ultimate ends, we do not wish the 
apparent good, only the real good (and similarly for the means to our 
ultimate ends: we do not wish the apparently best means, but the really 
best means). Here all I can do is to sketch out what I take the issue to be 
in the broadest terms. This will at best give an indication of why Socrates 


34 Iam indebted to Harry Nieves for emphasizing to me the importance to my account 
of desire in Socrates of what I am calling the advisory ‘You don’t want to do that’. 
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thinks the way he does, even though I cannot here (for reasons of space) 
argue that he thinks rightly. 


12. Desiring the real good rather than the apparent good. 


Socrates claims that all desire is (ultimately) for the real good. In assess- 
ing this claim, it will be useful to consider how Aristotle proposes to 
refute the claim that all wish is for the real good, at Nicomachean Ethics 
1113a17-19. It goes as follows. Suppose I choose to do a certain act and 
it turns out badly. Then what I have done is not the real good. So it is 
false that all wish is for the real good. Let us take a particular example. 
Helen takes an ice-cream cone for the sake of pleasure, thinking that 
thereby she will be happier than if she refuses it. But suppose that her 
life will be more pleasant and happier over all if, in the interest of her 
health, she refuses the ice-cream cone. (She has problems both with 
weight and with cholesterol.) This is the sort of example Aristotle seems 
to have in mind here. Is it a counter-example to what Socrates is claim- 
ing? 

No, it is not. At least it is not provided that Helen’s mistake is a 
mistake about means. All Socrates requires is that every ultimate end 
desired is good in itself. Helen desires happiness all right; she just thinks 
the best means to her happiness is via the ice-cream cone and the 
pleasure that brings. 

‘Well, then,’ someone might object, ‘Let us change the example 
slightly, and suppose Helen takes pleasure as her end, thinking her 
happiness consists in the life of pleasure. Won’t that be a case where she 
aims not at the real good—a life wherein happiness integrates pleasure 
into many other sorts of fulfilment—but merely at the apparent good?’ 

Is this possibility fatal to Socrates’ position? I think not. At least, not 
if Socrates can represent this possibility as Helen wrongly thinking that 
the life of pleasure is the best means to her real happiness. (Again, 
compare here Aristotle’s saying that one never deliberates about the 
end, only about the means.) If we can imagine Helen wondering 
whether or not to change her end from that of the life of pleasure to a 
more balanced life, doesn’t that show that we should think of her as 
treating the life of pleasure as a means to her end? So Socrates is not 
blocked from claiming that, even in the present case, what Helen desires 
is her real happiness. 

Of course to say this is to say that people may have only the vaguest 
glimmerings of what their ultimate end is. But Socrates would not have 
found this any more surprising than Aristotle, I think. 
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Here is another way of arguing against the claim that Helen desires the 
apparently best end of pleasure, and not the really best end of what her 
happiness actually consists in. That is, here is another way of arguing that 
Helen desires what her happiness actually consists in even if what that is 
differs from what she thinks it is. I may be able to explain this argument best 
if the reader will indulge me briefly in some autobiographical remarks. 
The argument I am about to give arose from reflections on parents’ 
concern for their children’s happiness, as discussed by Socrates at Lysis 
207D-210D. I had been finding it very difficult to persuade people that 
what I want for myself is what my happiness actually consists in even if 
what that is differs from what I think it is. People tended to think I was 
deceiving myself if I thought I could have any idea of what my happiness 
actually consists in which could differ from what I think my happiness 
consists in. I even worried that people were right about me on this point. 
But as soon as I shifted my attention to parents, it seemed to me the case 
for self-deception began to seem much weaker. Consider what parents 
want for their children when, as usually, they ‘want what is best for them’. 
Is this wanting what is best for one’s children identifiable with wanting 
what one thinks is best for them? I think not. For it is an exceptionally 
obtuse parent that thinks it very likely that what the parent thinks best for 
the child will be what is in fact best for the child. So parents, or at least 
parents with the merest tincture of wisdom, donot want for their children 
what they, the parents, think is best for the children. Still less do they want 
for their children what the children think will be best for themselves— 
since children are often just as mistaken as their parents, though of course 
in different ways, about what is best for them. No, what parents want for 
their children is what really is best for their children, even if whatis really 
best differs from what the parents think best or what the children think 
best. So why shouldn't it be the case that what I want for myself is: what 
is really best for me even if that differs from what I think it is? 

Here is an analogy—in defence of the line of thought in the preceding 
paragraph—adapted from Keith Donnellan’s account of referential and 
attributive definite descriptions.” Suppose Jones refers to ‘the man in the 


35 ‘Reference and Descriptions’, Philosophical Review 75 (1966) 281-304. Donnellan’s 
concern is with the reference of linguistic expressions. My concern is with the 
reference of speakers—and indeed with the psychological state of referring to 
someone. 
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corner drinking a martini’, when actually the man in question is drinking 
water froma martini glass. In at least one kind of case, I want to say, Jones 
has not referred to anyone drinking a martini. He has referred to the man 
who is drinking water from a martini glass. Furthermore, turning to 
Jones’s own psychological state, I also claim that Jones wants to refer to 
the man in the corner drinking water froma martini glass. That is, Jones 
wants his description of the man in question to be overridden by how it 
is with the man in question. Jones wants to be taken as referring to the 
man inthe corner as he actually is—even if how it is with him differs from 
how Jones thinks it is.” 

That Socrates and Plato would have approved of this latter analogy 
seems to me to be strongly confirmed by the following anti-convention- 
alist point at Cratylus 387A: When we want to cut, we do not want to cut 
in accordance with our conventions for the word ‘cut’, but in accordance 
with the real nature of cutting. (The progressive knife-manufacturer 
isn’t trying to manufacture knives that will cut well according to cur- 
rently accepted conventions for the use of words, but rather knives that 
cut well in accordance with the best kind of scientific information on the 
nature of cutting—even if that departs from dictionary definitions, and 
even if the best information is not yet available: compare the advent of 
new acetylene and laser technologies. Progressive knife-manufacturers 
will not be deterred from the development of new forms of cutting by 
conventional definitions of cutting in terms of sharp metal edges.) 
Similarly, when a scientist seeks a cure for cancer, he or she does not 
want a cure for what people currently think cancer is, but rather for what 
cancer really is—even if what that is differs from what we currently think 
it is. (The last remarks, of course, presuppose there is such a thing as 
cancer. If this is wrong, then another example will need to be used.) 


36 A standard objection to Donnellan’s paper says: we only allow that the man in the 
corner drinking water has been referred to because we have available an alternative 
(more correct) description. I find this reply unconvincing—since I hardly think the 
issue here can turn on the relative richness or poverty of the language being used. 
If ‘the man in the corner drinking a martini’ isn’t drinking a martini, then (at least 
in one standard case) the person referred to isn’t drinking a martini—regardless of 
what alternative descriptions are available. This point can be reinforced in connec- 
tion with the ‘cancer’ example in the next paragraph. Nobody now has a correct 
description of what cancer really is. But whatever it is, that is what we are trying to 
find a cure for. 
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Or, finally, consider Plato’s remarks on the good at Republic 505D11- 
F4 as being 


what every soul pursues—that for the sake of which it does everything 
it does—divining it to be something, but perplexed and not able to 
grasp sufficiently what ever it is; about which the soul is unable to use 
any stable conviction such as it uses with other things—and for [lack 
of which] it misses any advantage from other things... 


The suggestion here is surely just what would be expected if I am right 
about Socrates on the desire for good. What people want—all people—is 
whatever the good really is, even if what it is is different from what we think 
it is.” 

So much, then, by way of brief initial indication of how Socrates 
would defend (a) the position that all desire is (ultimately) for the real 
good. There can be no doubt whatever that Socrates’ argument depends 
on it—as it depends upon (b) a position about the identity of actions. 
According to this position, the entire means-end structure underlying 
wanting to do something must be made part of the identity of that action. 
I do not claim to have done much more than introduce these underpin- 
nings to Socrates’ argument. What I am claiming is, first, that it is 
reasonable to attribute (a) and (b) to Socrates; second, that (a) and (b) are 
not just obviously wrong; and, third, that if (a) and (b) are correct, then 
Socrates’ argument is entirely successful.” 


13. Conclusion, with some comments on rival interpretations of 
the passage. 


Socrates’ argument that orators have no power in the city is based ona 
conception of rhetoric that Gorgias and Polus both accept: that (a) you 
can persuade people about medical matters without knowing anything 


37 Onthe Platonic passages discussed here, see my Ascent from Nominalism (Dordrecht: 
D. Reidel 1987), 40-3, 13, and 356n50; also 314, 399n3, 382n64. 


38 On the more controversial (a), let me note this. The account I give of desire for good 
precisely denies that it is a ‘Fregean psychological state’ (n. 14 above). In my SBRS 
I argue that Socrates was inclined to deny this of quite a few states that we would 
think of as Fregean. Accordingly, the evidence of that article tends to confirm my 
attribution of (a) to Socrates. 
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about medicine yourself; and that (b) you can also achieve your personal 
and political goals by means of rhetoric—even where those goals in- 
volve medical considerations—without yourself knowing anything 
about medicine. The Gorgian claims about rhetoric’s ‘power’ here cov- 
ers both its subject-matter (persuasion about, say, medical matters, 
without oneself knowing any medicine) and the power persuasion gives 
orators in the city. 

Do rhetoricians so conceived have power in the city? Well, what is 
power? Socrates takes it, reasonably enough, that power in this context 
is the ability for one to do what one wants. For Gorgias and Polus, all 
orators need to do is (as they might put it) ‘decide what they want’ and 
then go get it by persuasion. The suggestion is that deciding what you 
want is the easy part. Then you employ your rhetorical skills to get what 
you want. There is no need for orators to possess firsthand any of the 
sciences. Oratory can be ‘officially indifferent’ to the sciences. 

Socrates destroys this conception of the power of orators by pointing 
out that ‘doing what you want’ always involves a very complex means- 
end structure. There is no such thing as just 


‘wanting to kill your chief minister’. 
There is only, on the one hand, 


‘wanting that action of killing your chief minister which will 
lead to preservation of your throne, and so more time for 
gardening, and so happiness’, 


and, on the other hand, 


‘wanting that action of killing your chief minister which will 
lead to your losing your throne and living miserably ever after’. 


Now, there is no point in wanting to do a particular action of killing your 
chief minister, Socrates in effect points out, if that action is not the action 
of killing the chief minister that is actually available in the real world. 
(If, in the real world, killing your chief minister will lead to your losing 
your throne, you won't be able to do the killing that you want to do. So 
you won't want any action of killing the chief minister that is actually 
available to you.) 

Put generally, Socrates’ position comes to this: The only action you 
ever want to do is the one that in fact leads to the best end available to 
you in the circumstances you are in. 
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Such considerations make it very difficult to know which action you 
want—especially if, like the orators and tyrants under examination, you 
think you don’t need such sciences as political science or the science of 
human happiness (the science of goods and bads). In fact, the only way 
you can know what you want is to know which of the indefinitely many 
actions open to you is the one which will produce the best result over 
all for you. To know that, you will have to be master of the aforemen- 
tioned sciences. But even Socrates, the wisest person in all Greece, 
doesn’t have the science of goods and bads (the knowledge which is 
virtue). At least with respect to the science of goods and bads, Socrates 
knows only that he know nothing. So having power will be no simple 
matter. In fact, it is only to the extent one has knowledge (of all relevant 
means-end structures) that one will have power. For Socrates, knowl- 
edge is power.” 

This account of Socrates’ argument makes it entirely successful 
against the orator. Amazingly enough, orators and tyrants of the sort 
Polus admires have no power at all. Careless of the sciences, they will 
forever be doing things they don’t want to do at all. 


The place where most modern philosophers will object to this argument 
is over the question of one’s wanting only those actions which lead to 
what is in fact the best end open to one, starting from where one is now. 
Some will even object to this as an interpretation of Socrates. Such are 
Santas (n. 26 above) and Irwin.” For a forthright statement of this 
objection, consider the following: 


39 This must not be understood as saying that everyone with the same amount of 
knowledge has power. For that would obviously not be true. Rather it must be 
understood as. for persons with given resources in given circumstances, the greatest 
power will be that of the person with the greatest knowledge. This is strictly 
analogous to the way in which we need to understand the claim in the Euthydemus 
that wisdom is good luck (if that claim is to make any sense at all). 


40 See Irwin's commentary, p. 144, 4th last line: ‘as something beneficial’ (my empha- 
sis); p. 141, line 27: ‘the end I expect to be promoted’ (my emphasis). 


41 Due to an anonymous referee. 
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You neglect here to consider the alternative that Socrates means that 
we wish to kill, banish, and so forth not in its own right (@nA@o o two) 
but qua beneficial. On this alternative, “we wish for what is beneficial” 
is a de dicto claim, not (as you take it) a de re claim. The de dicto reading 
might be thought to be supported by 468B2, 6 [we walk, when we walk 
thinking it better to do so, and we kill, punish, or expropriate thinking 
it better to do it than not]. Then “If they are beneficial we want to do 
them” is read as ‘We want to do them qua beneficial”. This contradicts 
your reading of Socrates’ position in clause (b2) of (14*) above. 


I don’t find this objection at all persuasive. First, it requires us to read 


‘... if beneficial,we wish to do [these actions], if harmful, we do not, ...’ 
(468C3-5) 


as saying ‘if thought beneficial, we wish them’, and ‘if thought harmful, 
we do not wish them’. Second, consider the tripartite division of things 
that are wished at 468C5-7 (introduced earlier, at 467E4-468A3) into 
good, bad, and neither good nor bad. Those who put forward the present 
objection must identify this distinction as a distinction between things 
thought good, things thought bad, and things thought to be neither good 
nor bad. For that is the only way to read ‘if beneficial’ as ‘if thought 
beneficial.’ But this seems to me quite impossible: see the discussion of 
(17) in §9 above. Third, a careful reading of the occurrence of ‘thinking 
it better’ a little lower down, at 468D3-7, makes it clear, I think, that 
Socrates cannot be saying here ‘to wish to do X is to want to do it qua 
beneficial.’ We read: 


‘.. if someone, whether a tyrant or an orator, kills someone, or banishes 
them, or expropriates their goods, thinking it better for him, but it 
happens to be worse, he, I suppose, does what seems best to him, ..., but 
not what he wishes.’ (My emphasis.) 


Here the tyrant kills qua beneficial, but does not wish it. So the objector’s 
account of wishing cannot be right. Fourth, the whole point of introduc- 
ing the distinction between what you wish and what merely seems best 
is to give us, in ‘Power is the ability to do what you wish’, something to 
the same effect as ‘Power is something good for its possessor’. That it 
could not do unless wish is for what is in fact best, not just for what is 
apparently best. Fifth, the account of wishing offered by the objection 
will completely destroy all distinction between doing what you wish 
and doing what seems best (or beneficial). For whenever you do what 
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seems best, you are doing it qua beneficial. No interpretation of the 
passage, I take it, can survive such a difficulty. 

So as a matter of interpretation, this objection must be rejected. But 
doesn’t there remain a philosophical objection to construing all desire as 
involving a means-end structure where the end is the end that is really 
best for the agent, and not just what seems best to the agent? Surely all 
use of desire in psychological explanation must work via what the agent 
thinks best, and not via what really is best? 

This objection is rather more serious. Indeed, here we come to the 
heart of the matter. I have only been able to sketch my response in §12. 
A proper response would provide reasons for rejecting Fregean treat- 
ments of the so called phenomenon of ‘intentionality’. I have not yet 
provided any such reasons in print. All the same, there is a trend within 
modern philosophy of language to ways of treating psychological con- 
texts that suggests there may be merit in rejecting Fregean treatments of 
intentionality. (I am thinking of more ‘Russellian’ accounts of ‘indexi- 
cals’.) Unfortunately, the whole issue is too large to be treated here.” 

One special feature of my interpretation is that on my reading, neither 
‘power nor ‘wish’ is given a special sense. Irwin agrees (141-2), as 
against Dodds (236, cf. [c]), that no special sense of ‘wish’ is needed. But 
Irwin does not appreciate the force of Dodd’s reason for postulating a 
special sense of ‘wish’: that Socrates thinks you have not done what you 
wished if what you wished turns out badly for you. (That is, Dodds takes 
what the objector above calls the de re reading, while Irwin takes what 
the objector calls the de dicto reading.) My account (if we must use this 
questionable terminology) is de re; but it also operates without the 
whole strenuous Cornford-Gould-Dodds line that Socrates in this pas- 
sage holds that wish describes what one ‘really’ wants—what some 
mythical ‘true self wants. 

I conclude by considering the question whether Socrates’ account of 
desire is so old-fashioned that it can’t get things right. I have in mind 
here Irwin’s suggestion (145) that Socrates gets confused in his account 


42 My SBRS provides a little evidence that Socrates would be hostile to the Fregean 
treatment. I hope to take up these matters in a little more detail in the work 
announced in n. 5. 


43 I suppress here, for the sake of convenience, my own philosophical doubts about the 
distinction between de re and de dicto. 
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of doing what one wants because he doesn’t have the modern apparatus 
of ‘doing action X under description D’. The suggestion is that we 
moderns have the tools to avoid his confusions. Irwin’s attitude here is 
of a fairly common sort amongst interpreters of the great ancient phi- 
losophers: They aren’t there for us to learn from, they are there for us to 
diagnose their confusions from our superior vantage point. 

In the present case, this attitude can be shown to be entirely unjusti- 
fied. (At least it can if the main lines of the present article are correct.) 
There is no confusion in Socrates’ argument based on his lack of the 
apparatus of ‘desiring action X under description D’. In fact, Socrates’ 
insistence that a means-end structure be included in one’s account of 
which action one wants to do does everything that can be done by means 
of the modern apparatus of ‘doing action X under description D’. 
Arguably, it does it better, since it puts the further restriction on ‘de- 
scriptions under which’ that all such descriptions must reflect a means- 
end structure.“ 

To bring this point home, let us take up in detail the criticism Irwin 
levels at Socrates’ position using the modem apparatus. Irwin criticizes 
Socrates’ argument to the effect that (as Irwin puts it) 


“if A wants what is good for him, but does x which is not good for him, 
he does not want to do x, and therefore has no power, and does not do 
what he wants to do, even though he does x.” 


Responding to the Socratic position so construed, Irwin says that Socrates 


unwarrantably assumes that A does or doesn’t exercize power without 
qualification in doing x, whereas we should ask which power is exer- 
cized. If A wants to do something good for him, and x is not good for 
him, then his doing x does not display power to get what is good for 
him. But it does not follow that in doing x, A displays no power. For if 
he does want to do x, even because of a false belief about the good 
results of x, and does x, then he does display his power to do x. And 
so Socrates’ conclusion that someone who fails to do what is good for 
him thereby shows that he has no power is unjustified: Polus is still 
free to maintain that the rhetor or tyrant is powerful... 


44 See Anscombe, above, n. 31. 
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If the position taken up in this paper is correct, then Irwin simply 
hasn't understood Socrates’ argument here. If we insist on the identity 
of the action wanted being clear—that is, on the means-end structure of 
the action being made clear—then the action x that Irwin says A wants 
to do is the action x that leads to bad results. (In the examples above, Irwin 
would have to say that the tyrant wants the action of killing his chief 
minister that leads to the loss of his throne and misery ever after.) But 
on the account I am offering, that is not an action A wants to do. 
Consequently, A’s ability to do that action is not a case of an ability to 
do anything he wants. Thus, Socrates’ conclusion that in this case A has 
no power is justified. Polus is not still free to maintain that the rhetor or 
tyrant is powerful. Orators and tyrants—at least as conceived by Gorgias 
and Polus—have no power in the city.” “ 
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45 When this paper was in final draft, David Sedley kindly pointed out to me that 
Charmides 167E, where Socrates says Bob Anois is for the good and ém@vyica. for the 
pleasant, seems an obstacle to the claim of the present paper that ‘wish’, ‘want’, and 
‘desire’ are not used by Socrates in some special sense, when he says that everyone 
wishes the good (n. 6 above). At least it seems an obstacle if I want to maintain that 
the Charmides is Socratic and not Platonic. 

This is a serious difficulty. For a proper resolution of the difficulty, I would need 
to make use of the treatment of Socrates on desire in my paper ‘Plato and Davidson’. 
Some brief remarks are all I can offer here. 

My concern in this paper, as I have indicated in the third last paragraph of the 
introduction, is not with desire in general, but with the desire to do some particular 
thing. Thus, so long as (a) the ém@vpia for pleasure in the Charmides is only a 
hankering, itch, or drive for pleasure, and (b) mere hankerings, itches, or drives 
cannot automatically result in action when put together with a belief, then it will 
remain true for Socrates that all desires to do some particular action will be the 
product of desire for good. 

Let me elaborate a bit on (b) What would harm my account of Socrates on desire 
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would be if Socrates thought—as did Plato and Aristotle—that a particular action 
could come about in the following way: 

I have a hankering for pleasure; 

(I believe that) pleasure will result from this action; so, straightway, 

I do this action. 

That this account at least needs more work is immediately suggested by the 
problem of what happens when I have many hankerings for pleasure (a beer, a 
chocolate bar, sex) and many beliefs about conflicting ways in which those drives 
could be satisfied. We don’t act on just every drive-belief pair! When we act, we 
always do pust one particular action. How is it determined which one? 

For Socrates, one particular action is chosen—even where a drive for pleasure is 
involved—by having all the drives and all the beliefs integrated into a single, 
over-all belief-desire pair [as indicated above in (G), (B), and (E) of the third last 
paragraph of the introduction]: 

I want whatever is best in these circumstances; 

I have calculated that what is best over-all in these circumstances is 

to do this action in which this hankering for pleasure is 
satisfied; 
so, straightway, 

I do this action. 

On this account, Socrates would hold that the mere hankering for pleasure cannot 
result, even in a situation in which pleasure is got by doing this, in my voluntarily 
doing this. Rather, I can only come to voluntarily do this if the drive for pleasure is 
integrated into the generalized desire to what whatever is best in these circum- 
stances. 

Thus where it is a question of Bov Anoic or ém@upica to do something, I would expect 
Socrates to use the two words more or less interchangeably—as at Lysis 207D7-8B3, 
208B8, D4, E5-7,209A3-4, A7, B2, B6, D8-E1, E5, 210A3, B3. Cf. also the interchange- 
ability of these words at Meno 77B4-C8, D7-E5, 78A8 with 78A4-6, B1; as at Gorgias 
447B3-4. ém@vpiat as hankerings are prominent in the third part of the Gorgias. See 
also the remarks on the pleasant and the apparent good in the last two paragraphs 
of n. 14 above. 


46 Iowe many debts to students, graduate assistants, and colleagues in connection 
with this paper, but especially to undergraduates in tutorials on the passage at 
U.W.-Madison,; to participants in graduate seminars, in a summer discussion group 
at Madison, in a seminar at Holy Cross, in an Undergraduate Club meeting at the 
University of York in Yorkshire, in a colloquium at the University of Chicago, and 
at a meeting of the B Club in Cambridge; to five different anonymous critics; and 
to Harry Nieves, Ruth Saunders, Nancy Sweet Thomadsen, John Orlando, Scott 
Berman, Naomi Reshotko, Andrew Siegel, Dan Shartin, Hermann Cloeren, Ian 
Mueller, Dennis Stampe, Roger Shiner, David Sedley, Malcolm Schofield, and 
(especially) Antonio Chu and Richard Kraut. 
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